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Firestone 


TIRES 


Three of the original Firestone tires that carried Ray Harroun in his 
Marmon car to victory at the Indianapolis Speedway, May 30th, remained on 
the car untouched, in perfect condition at the finish. 


The greatest battle of tires the world has ever known was won on the 
superior service given by Firestone tires in 500 miles of grinding wear and 
strain on a brick oval course at the terrific speed of 74.59 miles per hour. 








This forges the strongest and most important link in a chain of world’s 
records for tire durability which proves that Firestone tires belong on your own car. 


It Is The General Belief That All Tires Used In Racing 
Are Special Made -We Do Not Make Special Racing Tires. 


Ask the Nordyke & Marmon Co., and they will 
tell you they bought these tires in the regular way, 
without our knowledge at the time that they were 
intended for racing. 


We do not make special tires for race drivers and 
then sell you something else. The Firestone tire you 
buy from your dealer is just the same as those that 
win races for the world’s most famous drivers. 


Every Firestone case and inner tube has the benefit 
of our best thought and effort. It is the product of 
many years of exclusive tire manufacture ; of confining 
all our attention to making tires the best we know how. 


Firestone tires represent the utmost durability and 
mileage yet attained in the making of tires. 


Firestone tires are not made to win races—they 
win races because of the way they are made. Ex- 
traordinary durability in racing service means ex- 
traordinary mileage in regular service. 


The extra material and workmanship necessary to 
ensure this durability increases the manufacturing cost 
of Firestone tires. Yet it adds only a trifle to the 
selling price of each tire, and pays you back many 
times multiplied in extra miles of service—the Most 
Miles Per Dollar. 


All standard types of cases and inner tubes. Smooth treads for regular 
service, Non-Skids to ensure safety on slippery streets. 


Firestone Quick-detachable Demountable Rims to carry your spare tires 
inflated ready for instant use—the lightest practical rims that are made. 


You Can Get Firestone World’s-record Tires From Any Dealer 





THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


« America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers” 
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THE CORONATION OF GEORGE V 


The two scepters having been placed in the King’s hands, the Archbishop said the sanctification prayer over the crown at 
the altar (heard by the King with bowed. head), and placed it upon the King’s head 
shouts of ‘‘God save the King.” 


Immediately there burst forth repeated 
The peers and the kings of arms put on their coronets, the trumpets sounded, and far away 
at the Tower the great guns were discharged. Then the Archbishop said the prayer, “God crown you with a crown of glory 
and righteousness,” after which the choir sang, “Be gtrong and play the man, keep the commandments of the Lord thy God” 
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Comment 


Do the Insurgents Mean Business? 

Presipent Tart said at the Yale Commencement 
on June 21st that he could not come to Commence 
ment last year because Congress was in the throes 
of dissolution, and great as was his pleasure at 
being there last week, he could give it up if the 
same throes‘were then felt in Washington. Tis 
general sentiments on that subject will find much 
response in the country. The people do want the 
tariff revised, and do especially want the wool 
tariff amended, but they do not want to be fooled 
with, nor to be bilked of the benefits of the ex- 
cellent reciprocity treaty by a bluff at doing much 
more. 

Revision of the tariff, even of Schedule K, is 
a serious matter, not to be rushed through with 
undue haste. The report of the Tariff Commission, 
due in the fall, will cover the wool schedule, and 
should be useful in putting the wool tax on a 
reasonable basis. Nevertheless, if the Democrats 
and insurgents in the Senate can get together 
and pass the Unperwoop bill revising the wool 
schedule, we shall rejoice to see it done, for the 
Unperwoop bill is not a hasty measure, and stands 
as good a chance of being harmed as it does of 
being bettered by lagging long in the Senate. 

So of the farmers’ free list that has passed the 
House. Every sueh sound measure that can pass 
the Senate is so much gain to the country. But 
the Democrats must look sharp to see that they are 
not tricked by allies who will default at the pinch 
and leave them to account to the people for a 


barren session. 


President Taft on Currency Reform 

President Tarr is anxious, as everybody who 
is concerned for the prosperity of the country 
ought to be, that our currency problem shall be 
solved promptly and right, and he believes that 
the plans of Senator Anpricu’s National Monetary 
Commission are well devised to do it. He dis- 
cussed those plans on June 23d at the dinner of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association. What 
he said at the end of his speech is especially fit 
to receive attention from the inexpert in banking, 
whose part in getting the reform we need is. to 
recognize and back it up when it is offered. He 
said: 

T am not a banker, and T don’t claim to be a student 
of finance or of systems of banking and currency; but 
after such attention as I have been able to give to the 
plan, and to a discussion of it by men who do under- 
stand banking, it seems to me that the general 
features of this plan ought to commend themselves to 
the whole business community of the country, and by 
that IT mean not only those engaged in banking, rail- 
rozding, merehandizing, manufacturing, and general 
industrial work, but also those interested in mining 
and agriculture, and the whole body of wage-earners. 
While the relation between the individual and this 
system, for purposes of pointing out his interest, may 
be somewhat indirect and remote, no one who has 
been foreed into the consideration of. economies at all 
can be blind to the fact that the wage-earner is quite 
as much interested in the proper operation of a sound 
eurrency and banking system are the bankers 
themselves, and that any plan which will lead to the 
adjustment of the cash reserves to avoid the stringen- 
cies and exigencies of a threatened panic will inure 
chiefly to the benefit of those interested in the con- 
tinuation of our great industries, manufactures, and 
business, and especially in the maintenance, use, and 
distribution of the large wage funds upon which the 
workingmen and their families are dependent. 

Similarly the farmers have a most intimate interest 
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in the plan which shall secure for the middleman, at a 
reasonable rate of interest, funds with which to move 
the crops and with which to pay adequate prices for 
that which the farmer has -to sell. The demand for 
money which “arises every season for crop-moving 
causes. frequent embarrassment, and a raising of the 
rates of interest,.which such a plan as this would 
avoid. In no other way can. the expense of the dis- 
position of the farmers’ crops, which in times. past has 
been so heavy, be so materially reduced. I sincerely 
hope that those excellent associations that have been 
organized for the promotion of the adoption of this 
plan will press home upon the farmers of the South 
and West and the Northwest the fact that there is 
no legislation—I care not what it is—tariff, railroad, 
corporation, or of a general political character—that 
at all equals in importance the putting of our bank- 
ing and currency system on the sound basis proposed 
in the National Monetary Commission plan. 


It is vitally important that the Monetary Com- 


mission’s plan should be considered without 
prejudice. Mr. Atpricu is its ecliief sponsor, and 
Mr. Atpricu is identified with the defense of 


privilege, and there will be disposition to believe 
that he is backing favorites in his currency re- 
form just as he has been used to do in making 
taritts. 

We deprecate that tendency. A sound currency 
system has no favorites, and that is what Mr. 
Avpricu and his colleagues have been working 
hard to contrive. Every man, rich or poor, needs 
a sound dollar, and every man, rich or-poor, needs 
to have our country’s available dollars in the right 
place at the right time. 


What Shall Be Done About It? 

No Democratic President can be elected without the 
vote of New York. 

What, then, shall it profit the Democratic party 
politically to investigate Sugar and Steel, to revise 
the wool schedule, to foree the adoption of the 
farmers’ free list and to bring about reciprocity with 
Canada while CuarLtes F. Murpuy remains the Demo- 
cratic boss of New York? 

The World asks the Democrats of this country 
soberly and seriously to consider this question: Shall 
Murphy cost the Democratic party the Presidency?— 
The World, June 26th. 

The scandal of Murphyism is not Murpuy himself, 
whatever he may be. It is the submission of the State 
government to his will and the acquiescence of the 
Democrats of New York in such submission.—The 
World, June 27th. 

The election of a Democratic President without 
the vote of New York is conceivable, but it is not 
an idea that encourages computations. 

It is true, as our neighbor points out at greater 
length than we have quoted, that the recent course 
of political events in this State has not been en- 
couraging to Democrats elsewhere, but it is also 
true that “the scandal of Murrny is not Murruy 
himself.” Whether the leader of Tammany is 
Murpuy or some one else does not greatly matter 
if the aims and the powers of the Tammany or- 
ganization remain unchanged. 

The situation in New York is not obscure. 
Neither is it pleasing or encouraging to Democrats 
who want to elect the next President. What shall 
be done about it? Perhaps our neighbor has an 
idea. 

President ScuurMAn said in his Commencement 
address last week at Cornell that all great reforms 
were due to individuals. Perhaps there is an in- 
dividual somewhere who will reform the Demo- 
eratic politics of New York. If so, it is time he 
showed up. The harvest is white for him. 


Who Is Stirring Up the Germans? 

A despatch from Rochester in the New York 
imerican says: 

The State branch of the National German Alliance 
passed a resolution to-day demanding that Immigra- 
tion Commissioner WILLIAM WILLIAMS of the Port of 
New York be put out of office on the ground that he 
is not competent tothold the position. 

Another resolution demands the thorough investiga- 
tion of the immigrant department in New York and 
other cities. 

All the agitation over Ellis Island, Com- 
missioner WiLLIAMs, and the immigration laws 
seems to be of German origin. It was Brother 
Herarst’s German paper that began to drub Mr. 
WituiAMs long before his English-speaking papers 
chimed in. 

It does not look to us as though all this clamor 
was on a humanitarian basis. On the contrary, it 
looks very much like business, and being, as ob- 
served, of German. descent. one naturally looks 
to see what great German commercial interest may 
be prejudiced by current methods at Ellis Island. 
Is it that the big German steamship companies 
want the immigration laws administered with more 
indulgence to the carriers of immigrants? Out 
of the million and odd immigrants who came here 
in 1910 about twenty-five thousand were deported. 
In so far as the cost of deportation is an avoid- 
able expense, it is to be expected that efforts will 
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be made to avoid it. That the assault on Mr. WILL- 
iAMS is a part of such an effort is an idea that nat- 
urally suggests itself. - 


Grady’s Bill About Editorials 

The New York State Senate passed Senator 
Grapy’s bill requiring all editorials to be signed 
by their author’s name. Possibly the Assembly 
will pass it; we do not like to predict what the 
Assembly will or will not do. But probably it is 
safe to expect Governor Dix to veto it, if it ever 
reaches him. é 

It is a foolish bill, the sole motive of which is 
Grapy’s personal spite against a newspaper that 
spoke of him in a manner that he did not find 
agreeable. A general statute based on the _ per- 
sonal spite of an individual is sure to be mis- 
chievous, and sure to be repealed in time. If 
Grapy’s bill should become a law it would last only 
to the next session of the Legislature. That would 
be too Jong, unless the exposition of Tammany’s 
willingness to hobble the press would be useful 
enough to pay for the trouble. Some years ago 
California had for a time such a law as Grapy 
proposes. and Eastern readers of the Argonaut 
may recall the paragraphs in that lively paper all 
signed “ jeromeharte ” in small type. 

The present usage of unsigned editorials, repre- 
senting no individual, but the paper as a whole, 
is reasonable, useful, and sanctioned by long- 
standing custom. It does not evade responsibility, 
but leaves it where it belongs, on the owners of 
the paper. 


The French Premier Will Resign 

The aviation accident in consequence of which 
the French Minister of War, M. Brertreaux, was 
killed, and Premier Monis got his leg broken, 
has now resulted in the fall of the Ministry of 
which M. Monis was the head. He appointed 
General Gorran Minister of War in place of 
M. Berteaux. But the command of the army in 
ease of war resides in a council of war made up 
of the Minister of War and the generals of the 
army. There was objection to entrusting so much 
power to a council made up entirely of military 
men, and presently 238 Deputies voted that it 
was inexpedient, and only 224 Deputies sided with 
the government. So M. Monts and his associates 
have decided to resign, and the repose of the 
French President will be again interrupted by the 
need of finding competent gentlemen to assume 
the responsibilities of government. 


England and America 

The great show in London had its seamy side. 
Any one familiar with actual conditions in Eng- 
land will recognize the fidelity of the following 
bit of description from the Associated Press: 


One of the most remarkable features of the day was 
the striking contrast between the fashionable crowds 
in the expensive reviewing stands and the untold 
wealth represented in the procession and the poverty 
of the masses on the sidewalks and the actual beggars 
who hung on the fringe, of the crowds. 

Despite the fact that most of those who crowded 
the sidewalks were dressed in their best clothes, their 
poverty was all too apparent. The contrast would 
have been painfully acute had not the police early in 
the day driven the army of beggars from the vicinity 
of the processional route. 

These human wrecks, however, pressed forward 
wheneyer the police relaxed their vigilance. Thousands 
of. those on the reviewing stands brought their 
lunches, and the beggars scrambled for the scraps that 
were thrown away. Some of those in the stands 
seemed to find great amusement in watching the 
scramble for seraps of food and in watching the 
beggars tear the clothes of one another in scrambling 
for pennies. 


Nowhere else, except possibly in Italy, can such 
frightful disparities be found. Nor even in Eng- 
land has the breach between the complaining 
classes and the sodden masses ever been so wide as 
it is to-day. And the pity of it all is the im- 
possibility of change of a rooted system which 
would open the door of opportunity to the low- 
born individual. Each is fettered from birth and 
must exist till death in the sphere in which he 
and his father and his grandfathers before him 
were born. The only “remedy” yet discovered is 
to turn the whole country into a vast pauper 
asylum—which is now being done. 

We make a good.deal of fuss at times over con- 
ditions in this fair land. But how would we feel 
if such a description as the above could be written 
with truth of an American crowd at the inaugura- 
tion of a President of the United States! 


Pensions for Ex-Presidents 

President Tart’s declaration that he intends to 
hang out a shingle in Cincinnati when he gets 
through in Washington—1917 or maybe 1913— 








impels the World to advocate pensions for ex- 
Presidents. “It should never be necessary for 
an ex-President of the United States to.traffic in 
the prestige of his exalted office in order to support 
his family,” is quite true. Mr. CLEVELAND went 
through the form of practising law between his 
two terms, but when he had completed his second, 
both age and inclination forbade. So he lived 
as cheaply as possible and eked out his small in- 
come by writing an vccasional article for the 
magazines. At that, he would have left little or 
nothing to his family but for the pay he received 
as an arbitrator of insurance difficulties. He was 
never one to complain, but it is hardly conceivable 
that he did not feel the proverbial ungratefulness 
of republics. Mr. Roostvetr is better off, and could 
hunt more and write less but for the strong sense 
of duty which forbids him to deprive his country- 
men of his chunks of thought. Nevertheless, we 
would make the pension provision retroactive: un- 
less Brother Joseru Puuirzer objects. We should 
be very glad indeed to see $50,000 a year go to ex- 
President Roosrvett now, to ex-President Tarr 
after March 4, 1913, and to ex-President Wooprow 
Witson after March 4, 1921. Let Congress act! 


The Colonel Unjustly Blamed 

We regret to notice that a heated difference 
has transpired between two military gentlemen— 
General Harrison Gray Oris, of Los Angeles, and 

Jolonel THkropore Roosevett, of Glen Cove and 
Fourth Avenue. The difference is very hot on 
one side at least. Colonel RooseveLt wrote a 
piece for the Outlook, in which he said that “ if 
the explosion [in General Orts’s newspaper-build- 
ing] was not an accident, but the deliberate act 
of any man or men, it was an outrage of dastardly 
iniquity,” ete., ete. Strange to say, General Oris 
found in this passage—the “if” and words: fol- 
lowing—a lending “of the weight of his influence 
to the unfounded proposition that the Times 
might not have been dynamited at all, but was 
possibly blown up by gas.” So he sails into the 
Colonel hot and heavy, and the Colonel comes 
back at him in the Outlook of June 17th; and the 
General, in a piece that hurried East by telegraph, 
lets him have back about a!l that language can do. 

Too bad; too bad! General Orts’s judgment 
must be aberrated by the heat of the battles he 
has been in so long. The Colonel expressed himself 
naturally and properly in the “if the explosion” 
passage, the weight of his influence bending neither 
to nor from the accused dynamiters. No just 
complaint lies against him on that score. It is 
for a jury to decide how the 7'imes building was 
blown up, and, with a trial pending, a public ex- 
pression of conviction on that point from the 
Colonel’s widely advertised pen would have been 
very unsuitable indeed. 

General Otis ovght to take something for his 
nerves. If those accused persons blew up _ his 
building, we would like to see some of them 
hanged; and if he rages so in his paper it will be 
apt to spoil the trial. 

A New Architect for the Great Cathedral 

It is twenty years since the plans of Heins & 
La Farce won in the competition for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. Up to four years ago 
the construction of the cathedral progressed under 
their supervision. Then Mr. Herns died, and by 
his death the contract of the firm with the trustees 
of the cathedral terminated. A new contract was 
made with Mr. La Farce to finish the choir. Work 
under it was completed several months ago. The 
papers announced last week that the cathedral 
trustees had invited Mr. Ratpu Apams Cram to 
be consulting architect for the cathedral in future 
in place of Mr. La Farce, and that Mr. Cram 
had accepted, provided the American Institute 
of Architects ruled that in so doing he would not 
violate the ethies of his profession. 

This forced retirement of Mr. La Farce from 
the work which has been the chief task of his 
professional life is obviously a great hardship, 
and will be profusely discussed both in private and 
in public. Evidently the trustees are within their 
legal rights and powers in making the change. 
The reason for the change seems to be that the 
building committee, which has decreased greatly 
in membership in twenty years, want a cathedral 
so different from the structure that the original 
plans called for that they prefer to go on under 
the advice of an architect more sympathetic with 
their-views than Mr. La Farar seemed likely to 
become. The plans were Romanesque. The com- 


mittee seems to want a Gothic cathedral, modified 
Gothic, no doubt, but more Gothie than the build- 
ing in Mr. La Farce’s mind, and possibly more 
Gothie than any cathedral that he would wish to 
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build. As the building has progressed, the plans 
have been modified, as usually happens in these 
great structures that grow toward . completion 
through at least a lifetime, and it is said to he 
architecturally feasible to combine what now 
stands with what is still to come ‘so as to make a 
harmonious whole which the present building 
committee will approve. ‘The building committee 
consists of four clergymen, two lawyers, and two 
other laymen. It lies with these gentlemen, with 
the consent of their fellow-trustees, to determine 
what the future development of the cathedral shall 
be, and what mind shall direct it. An unnamed 
architect quoted in the Times says that Episcopal 
clergymen, as a rule, have a strong -professional 
preference for Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. 
In that, it may be, they have at least the support 
of the popular taste. 

It is possible that. Mr. La Farce may still co- 
operate with Mr. Cram in the cathedral work, but 
it does not look likely. To what Mr. La Farce 
knew about cathedrals at thirty, when he and Mr. 
Hemss made their plans, has been added the 
knowledge he has gained by twenty years of 
thought, study, and practice. That makes the 
more for regret at the discontinuance of his labors 
for this building so long associated with his name. 


Seventeen-year Locusts 

The seventeen-year locust visits these parts 
again this season, and we hope he will be able to 
see improvement in our world since his last in- 
spection of it. He is a curious little beast and 
needs to be explained. What is the reason of him? 
What is he good for? Why is his. period so pe- 
culiar? They tell us that down South his period is 
shorter and his visits come every thirteen years. 
That suggests that he may have been originally 
designed for equatorial life, or something still 
hotter, and meant to hatch out annually, but grew 
dilatory as his habitat cooled. 

Perhaps he is a parable, and intended to sug- 
gest how often Legislatures should meet. 

He should be expounded and explained. We 
would like to: know, for example, what conclusions 
about him would be reached by Chief-Justice 
Wuire and his brethren after they had turned 
him over in their minds for a while, and whether 
Justice Hartan would concur. He seems to be 
something outside of the common law, with a rule 
of his own, and punctual in his response to its 
demands. The puzzle is to discover how he and 
his rule are related to the common law of nature. 
He is probably related in some way. The Creator 
seems to have indulged a considerable range of 
taste in the creatures with which He has furnished 
this earth. Some of them seem to have been 
made for fun—toucans, for example, with their 
extraordinary colored biils like comic false noses, 
and the blue mandrils in the zoo, with their bright 
red and blue tints and amazing ugliness! But 
most of the creatures conform to a general plan, 
but these seventeen-year locusts are irregular. 

How very much there is that we don’t know and 
ean’t explain, and how uncommonly good the 
guessing continues to be for minds that are keen 
enough to be intelligentiy inquisitive! 


“Sir William Osler” 

It will please a thousand friends, debtors, and 
admirers of Dr. Oster in this country that King 
GrorceE has given him a handle to his name. 
Long ago he made plain “Doctor” a title of 
honor and distinction for himself, but there is 
recognition in “Sir WiiiAm,” and that is 
pleasant. Canada produced Dr. Oster and kept 
him for a while, Baltimore had him for many 
years, and now Oxford and England have him. 
He is a good property which no country that has 
owned or borrowed it so far has parted with, 
when it had to, without vociferous demonstrations 
of regret. 


Baccalaureate Preachers 

On a page of the Boston T'ranscript, last. week, 
Monday, there were gathered reports, more or less 
fragmentary, of fourteen baccalaureate addresses. 
About half of them were preached by laymen. 
President Lowett preached to the graduating 
students at Harvard, President Haptey at Yale, 
President Garrimip at Williams, President Fintey 
at the College of the City of New York, and so on. 

Dr. Fixtry has an excellent gift for these dis- 
courses. The most eloquent baccalaureate we 
have happened to see this year was his, and we 
remember a passage of unusual beauty from the 
one he preached a year ago. He said at this time 


“that one man in thirty was a public servant, and 


he extolled that thirtieth man like a passage from 
the Book of Job. 


- 


Dr. Lowrett preached from Ezekiel about the 
watchman’s responsibility when he sees the sword 


come and blows not the trumpet. He told his 
young men that they were responsible not only 
for their actions, but for their opinions and 
standards of conduct, and that if those who are 
best equipped think loosely on questions that con- 
cern the public welfare the people are in danger. 
More or less in line with that was President 
TuHoMas’s assertion to the Seniors of Middlebury, 
that the real present trouble with the country is 
idle minds. 

Dr. Garrietp at Williams talked about the want 
of complete preparation in national leaders, and 
the over-eagerness to hurry reforms with half- 
baked and untried remedies. We find him saying: 

We mistake popular desire for popular will. [If our 
legislature moves too slowly we prod it with the 
initiative; if it pursues a course contrary to expecta- 
tion we curb it with the referendum. In our im- 
patience we recall executives, and even propose to 
violate the sanctuary of justice and drag judges from 
the bench because, daring to consider and to know, 
they render decisions contrary to popular feeling. 


That is to the point, and he is credited with 
saying, further, that the most serious arraignment 
to be brought against us nowadays is that we 
aren’t religious any more, but merely moral. The 
next step, he suggested, might be a_ rebellion 
against morals, just as many have risen against 
religion. - 

That is a point of the first importance. All 
the wise observers who consider the case of the 
country and the efforts to cure evils, real or sup- 
posititious, by direct primaries, direct elections, 
anti-trust laws, referendums, and the like, unite 
in exclaiming, “ These laws may be well enough— 
some of them—but at’ best they only concern our 
political machinery; but what the welfare and 
fate of the country, our government, and all de- 
pends on is raising and training enough good 
people to keep us going.” 

That is it. The indispensable need of the coun- 
try is good people. Without enough of them we 
shall be in trouble. We have sufficient educa- 
tional apparatus to produce efticiency, but what 
of the spirit that is to direct and control that 
efficiency? That is the concern of religion, and 
it may properly be impressed upon all these 
graduating youths that it is the most important 
concern in sight. 

So it seems to President Hapirey, who, in 
preaching team-work to his ‘about-to-be graduates, 
told them they could not go it alone through life; 
told them it was indispensable to have things out- 
side of themselves to live for, advised them to 
work with others, and commended to their co- 
operative attention the Christian Church. 

Back of all our institutions is the Christian 
religion. It has been mistaught, mispractised, 
hobbled, ‘strait-jacketed, and perverted much of 
the time going on two thousand years; neverthe- 
less it has done the world enormous good, shaped 
and inspired millions of beneficial lives, and con- 
stitutes now by far the most important fact in 
the whole treasury of human knowledge. It is 
the very brains of our civilization. Our polities 
are only sound as they accord with its spirit. 
Civilization, if it is to go forward, must go for- 
ward in harmony with that spirit. There is 
nothing under the canopy that is so important 
for these likely young men just getting out of 
college as to get some comprehension and some 
appreciation of the religion of Christ, and discern, 
however imperfectly, what it is and what it is not. 

Of the fourteen baccalaureate preachers, lay 
and clerical, reported in the T'ranscript, we sup- 
pose there is not one who does not share this 
opinion. Anybody who supposes that the most 
useful brains and the most influential leadership 
in our country to-day are not Christian is very 
much out in his observations. 


Colonel Larned 

The death, at sixty-one, of Colonel Cuartes W. 
Larnep, dean of the Military Academy at West 
Point, takes a very active mind out of visible 
intervention in current affairs. Colonel Larnep 
was indefatigably interested in life and its preb- 
lems, especially those that concern education. He 
wrote much about them, in letters to many peo- 
ple, and in contributions to the magazines. He 
believed heartily in the West Point system of 
training, and found much to criticize in most 
other systems, feeling pretty strongly, and de- 
elaring, among other things, that the country was 
not getting out of the common schools such a re- 
turn on a very large annual expenditure as it 
was entitled to expect. His death, which seems 
very untimely, will be widely regretted. 








Of Travel Books 


It has always been the Hermit’s contention that the 
best and the worst of literature made out of 
tragedy: out of an awful revolt against the unlivable- 
ness of life. If proof were needed of this self-evident 
statement one might be drawn from the insipidity 
and books. Nothing in the world 
gives purer joy than travel. It is a shedding not only 
of the monotony which is the worst burden of many 


Was 


boredom of travel 


lives, but of the habitual and wearing . round of 
thought. New scenes, new climate, new outlook endow 


the tired mind with a fresh sense of opportunity, a 
wider belief in the possibilities of existence. How can 
one remember himself when he is being hurried from 
one scene to another of the world’s activities; when 
the great multitudinous stretch of the earth's flower- 
ing surface is shifting past his gaze? Travel has, it is 
fatigue, sickness, expense, un- 
Travel 


true, some discomforts: 
familiarity, but what immense compensations! 
is delightful to any one with average intelligence, but 
the man who feels moved to write a book about his 
travels is supposed at least to be deriving the maxi- 
mum of benefit and enjoyment, since he cannot con- 
tain it all, but spills over for his neighbor. And yet 
what does he produce? The very weariest genre of 
literature in the world. Even GortueE in his /talien- 
ische Reise is dull. What he sees first in Venice, 
the great City of Dreams, is the dirt shoved into 
corners and the general untidiness which he compares 
unfavorably with Dutch cities. When he begins to 
go a-sightseeing he goes to the oddest places, and with 
all the BeLiinis, CARPACCIOS. MANTEGNAS, TURAS, 
Patmas, Cimas, he hunts out and describes a minor 
PAUL VERONESE in the Pisani Moretta palace. This is 
the only picture that he mentions during his three 
weeks in Venice. He makes a few general reflections 
upon TitrAN and PAUL VERONESE as if they were 
the only painters represented in Venice, and the rest 
of his diary in that city consists of abstract  reflec- 
tions, criticism of the comedies at the theater, and an 
account of some casts of antique statues. 

HeEtNe’s travels are charming, largely because he 
mentions them so little, and tells about himself and 
the people he meets along the way. He cracks all his 
usual merry jests and puts in his touches of pathos and 
his tiny prose poems. When he goes into the cathe- 
dral at Trient he mentions that there is a dim light and 
that the coolness is pleasant after the heat of the sun. 
After that he proceeds to tell us all about the beauti- 
ful hand of a lady in the confessional box. The hand 
and a veil are all he can see, but that is enough to 
construct a whole poem from; for the hand is not the 
“half-lamb, half-rose, empty-brained, vegetable-animal 
hand” of the average young girl, but “a spiritual 
sort of historically enticing hand, like the hand of one 
highly cultured, who has suffered much. It was a 
hand that had about it something so touchingly inno- 
ecnt that it seemed as if it hardly need take part in 
the confession at all, and, indeed, as if it did not even 
want to hear what its owner was confessing, but was 
just waiting outside, until she be finished. It lasted 
a long time;-the lady must have had a great many 
sins to repent. I could not. wait any longer, but my 
soul pressed an invisible, farewell kiss upon the beauti- 
ful hand, and it twitched at the very moment, just 
as the hand of my dead Mary used to twitch when I 
touched it. Ah, for Heaven’s sake, thought I, what 
is my dead Mary doing in the cathedral of Trient?” 
Now this is delightful reading, but it does not leave 
us widely informed as to the cathedral in Trient. 

Heine's model for travel-writing was the very 
Italienische Reise of Gorrie of which we have dared 
to set down disparaging words. HEINE says that all 
of Italy with its sighs and its colors and its ‘longing 
is in that book. He even adds that Nature wanted to 
know how she looked and so created GorTHE that he 
might tell her. Gorrnr, he says, knew not only the 
face of Nature but all her moods and thoughts and 
intentions. He repeats with conviction ECKERMANN’S 
assurance that had the dear Lord when He was 
creating the world turned to GorTne and said, “ Now, 
thank Heaven, I’m done! I have created every- 
thing except the virds and the trees, and you would 
be doing Me a favor, Gort, if you would attend to 
these bagatelles in My place,” GortHe would have 
created the animals and the plants quite in the spirit 
of the rest of creation; the birds with their wings 
and the trees all green. 

All one can say is that a century has rubbed off 
some of the magic of Gorrur’s travel pictures and 
left. it quite intact in his poems and dramas. 

One of the most fascinating and pleasant of the 
mere recent essavists has likewise given us books of 
travel: Travels With a Donkey, Across the Plains, and 
An Inland Voyage, and wherever personality com- 
pletely drenches and drowns environment the results 
are delightful. 

These are cases of those giants who can really make 
abiding literature out of the force of sheer personality. 
It is a different matter when one runs over the cur- 
vent output in travel-reading. Personality is rare, and 
one finds onesclf, as a rule, in most somnolent com- 
pany with these books. 

First of all one would like to supply intending 
travel writers with a few suggestions and one or two 
“Don'ts.” First of all, the greatest charm in a travel 
book, as it is the greatest detraction to a novel or a 
story, is the picture part. Plenty of pictures, draw- 
ings, and photographs will help the sale of any travel 
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HARPER’S 
hook. The reader may go to sleep over the text, but at 
least he will look at the pictures, and the better they 
are the more he will look, and the more likely ‘he will 
be to buy the book to give to the young lady who is 
going to sail for Europe next month. A second bit of 
advice is always to supply a travel book with a good 
map of the country traversed, for if the text praves 
unbearably dreary there is always delight to be drawn 
from tracing routes on the map, underlining the stop- 
off stations, marking with a cross cathedral towns, and 
with an O the cities of far-famed picture galleries. 

As to “don'ts”: Avoid giving information that is 
more ably supplied by the universal BAEDEKER and 
Cook’s Railroad Guides. Don’t write about pictures 
unless you know something about them; even GOETHE 
nimself sounds cdd on these subjects now. Also, don’t 
be insincere and pretend to admire a famous thing 
just because it is famous. Insincerity is the most 
self-revealing trait in the world and the most’ unin- 
teresting. Don’t rehash some one else’s better book on 
the same subject, because the chances are nine in ten 
that your readers will have read the other book first 
and be vexed with your extracts. ' 

Perhaps if real literary charm is beyond the writer’s 
reach,—and within whose reach is it, pray?—the best 
thing to do is to be very simple, and very sincere, and 
very good-humored, and then if you really are‘ enjoy- 
ing your travels you may be able to convey some of 
your enjoyment to your readers. Elizabeth certainly 
managed to give us a good deal of pleasure out. of her 
varriage drive round an island in the north of Ger- 
many, and a more recent writer, Mrs. Epirnh ELMER 
Woop, has managed to make of a summer in an Ober- 
land chalet a perfectly charming volume. There is in 
it not the slightest pretense to literature, but there 
are health and blithe spirits and enjoyment on each 
page of the book, and one comes from it with real 
refreshment and a sense of having breathed also in 
high altitudes and undertaken adventures. 

It may be impossible in traveling to make a 
chronicle which shall be worth another’s reading, 
but, at least, we can become a part of all that we 
have seen, and so return to the customary round a 
little richer, 4 little broader than ever before. There 
was once a lovely lady who knew that she was rapidly 
going blind, and so for the last six months that she 
could see she filled her mind with the most beautiful 
sights that she knew of. Then when sight went she 
had an inner picture-gallery of the world’s beauties to 
turn to. 

We all need beauty and we all need variety, but 
these necessities are not always to hand. It is well, 
then, to lay a little store away in the inner recesses 
of the soul and use them for bettering the ugly gaps in 
existence. When one is obliged, for example, to go over 
to the tumble-down wooden grocery shop at the corner, 
it is something to be able to close one’s eyes and whisk 
away the ugly, dusty street and suddenly see the dim 
and cloistered beauty of Chartres Cathedral with the 
afternoon light beating down through the greatest 
of all stained-glass windows; or of a sudden to stand 
in the perfect nave of Amiens amid that forest of 
light, bold pillars that sustain the arch; or to wander 
in Little Broadway in Gloucestershire down the single 
straggling road that rests between the hills and see 
in memory the mile of old 'Tudor homes, the mullioned 
windows, the latticed dormers, the gables, and twisted 
chimney stacks. 

These pictures which make fair the barren places 
of the soul are like all experiences, 

An arch wherethro’ 
that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
and forever when I move. 


Gleams 
Forever 





Correspondence 


AS TO CURRENT REMEDIES 
TENNESSEE, June 16, IQIT. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


Sir.—I see a fearsomeness in the teaching press 
that bodes ill to the land. The Unionist (who no 


longer has a country or any law) and the Socialist, 
who has so many real wrongs, and has learned his 
power, and thinks himself collectively wise, have got 
the editor’s ear. He believes they are “ the people,” 
“the new movement”: he is scared cold. Now men 
are not Socialists by nature but individuals. For the 
time great grievances have caused men to miscall 
themselves. 

If our people cannot meet and thrash it out in 
small assemblies and then pick out their best man and 
send him on to represent them with power in his 
hands, the jig is up. The initiative and recall require 
more civic virtue than does the representative plan. 
Tt all depends on the number of sensible good citizens, 
and the greater includes the less. It is time to fight 
lawlessness, and hang a few scoundrels. 

L am, sir, 
SPECTATOR. 


EXIT THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
CLeveLannD, O., June 17, 1911. 
1'0 the Editor of: Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—The protective tariff doctrine is now entering 
into a state of desuetude. 

The purpose of a protective tariff is to maintain 
arbitrary prices on the market by statute, the Amer- 
ican system of business is now segregating into crafts 
of combining corporations, or commercial states, to 
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were too many of them already. 
‘equal the in-comes? 


maintain the prices of their respective commodities 
and services on the market. Since to make arbitrary 
prices by combining corporations is now the constitu- 
tional right of reasonably organized producers, it is 
obvious that as all the producers become segregated 
into crafts to maintain their respective prices on the 
market that no producer will remain to advocate 
arbitrary prices by statute. 

Hence, the protective tariff doctrine is now entering 
into a state of desuetude. 

I an, sir, 
C. A. BowsHer. 


WOULD SAVE ON CONGRESSMEN 
Wasuincton, D.C., April 28, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is quite impossible not to notice some 
things that’ happen in Congress and Harper's WEEKLY. 
I am going to settle an old score. Every citizen has 
a duty that he owes his country. I put in my time on 
it half a century ago. There are some things in poli- 
ties that seem nastier than secessionism. 

And now this bluffer, Congress, proposes to add 
forty-three more to its members! We thought there 
Will the out-goes 
How much will this add to 
economy? Half a million including salaries? Has 
the poor down-trodden public anything at all to say 
as to how much of this immense increase, state and 
national legislatures, they are willing to carry? And 
yet this is a republic! Have we not proved long 
ago, and are proving it every day, that our fathers 
never made a greater mistake than when they sup- 
posed that numbers in representation meant safety, 
while, in fact, it lessens, spreads out the responsi- 
bility (for what is done) until it becomes so thin to 
the individual that he scarcely feels the weight of it, 
and now we are to have more of them! 

About two Congressmen to each State—that’s 
enough. Would that not expedite law-making—such* 
as we need—and increase the sense of responsibility 
to the individual member—answerable, personally, to 
the men who send them? 

I am, sir, 
Lewis HATFIELD SOULE. 


IMMIGRANT INSPECTION 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 13, 1917. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the issue of June 10, 1911, of your valued 
WEEKLY you speak, on page five, of the difficulties be- 
tween the Commissioner of Emigration, Mr. Williams, 
and the immigrants. 

To send immigrants back is certainly cruel, even 
more so if it should be necessary to send one member 
of a family of immigrants back. Would it not be better 
if we had some of our examiners in foreign ports from 
which immigrants sail who could examine them before 
going on board ship? It would save them their passage 
money, and there would be no possibility of a diseased 
immigrant infecting the others during the journey 


‘across the ocean. 


I am, sir, 
Henri W. J. RUIFROK. 


Our government has not authority to say who shall 
take passage in foreign ports to this country, But it 
does all it can to encourage such inspection of intend- 
ing emigrants in foreign ports as shall hinder ship- 
ment of persons likely to be rejected.—Eprror. 





Ye Fytte of Ye Fourth 


Hurran! Hooray! 
For Independence Day! 
Let trumpet’s blare 
Sound on a air, 
And rumbhliftg drum 
Tell Kingdom Come 
That we are there! 
Let welkins split, 
And banners flit, 
And cannons roar 
From shore to shore, 
With pulsing throb, 

To show that we are on the job! 


Tet kiddies sing 
Till roof-trees ring 
“My Country ’Tis Of Thee!” 
Let man narrate 
In phrase ornate 
The story of the Free! 
How Washington, 
And Jefferson, 
Corralled our Libertec! 
Put in hard licks 
For Seventy-six, 
all those heroes bold 
Who fought and fit 
Like men of grit 
In those brave days of old 
To send George Three 
Back o’er the sea 
With pedals sore and cold! 


And 


Let rockets whizz, 
And sissers sizz, 
And erackers crash and slam 
Through skies above 
In honor of 
The deeds of Uncle Sam! 
“FE Pluribus 
Unum ”—that’s us— 
Let’s write it on the sky— 
We form a Trust 
That none can bust 
For Home and Liberty! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO THE KING 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST PART OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE THE SERMON WAS PREACHED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. [THEN THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 

BURY ADMINISTERED THE OATH BY WHICH HIS MAJESTY PROMISED AND SWORE TO GOVERN THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS DOMINIONS ACCORDING 

TO THE STATUTES OF PARLIAMENT AND THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS; TO CAUSE LAW AND JUSTICE IN MERCY TO BE EXECUTED; AND TO MAI AIN THE LAWS OF 

GOD, THE TRUE PROFESSION OF THE GOSPEL, AND THE PROTESTANT REFORMED RELIGION ESTABLISITED BY LAW; TO MAINTAIN AND PRESERVE THE SETTLEMENT 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF ITS BISHOPS AND CLERGY 


DRAWN BY RALPH CLEAVER 








THE KING RECEIVES THE ARMILL’ AND ROBE 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER THE ARMILL 
THE KING IS HABITED, 4S WAS SAID AT THE 
ABBOT IN PRE-REFORMATION TIMES) AR- 
READY TO RECEIVE THE FIRST OF 


HIS HANDS, NAMELY, THE ORB 


GIRDED ON AND REDEEMED, THE KING AROSE. THE MASTER OF THE ROBES THEN DELIVERED TO THE 

AND TI » OR PALL, OF CLOTH OF GOLD, VESTURES WHICH ARE BOTHT ROYAL AND SACERDOTAL. 
CORONATION OF I. YKE AS A BYSSHOP SHOULD SAY MASSE.” THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER (IT WAS THE 
KAYED THE KING, " LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN FASTENING THE CLASPS OF.THE PALL. THE KING THEN RESUMED HIS SEAT, 
THE EMBLEMS QF ACTUAL KINGSHIP WHICH WERE SUCCESSIVELY PLACED IN 


THE SWORD HAV 


DRAWN BY J. R. SKELTON 





Te. ieeiven:..OF TRE ORB 


THE ORB (WHICH HAD BEEN BORNE IN THE PROCESSION BY THE DUKE OF SOMERSET) WAS THEN BROUGHT FROM THE ALTAR BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER AND 

GIVEN INTO THE KINQ’S HAND, ITS SYMBOLIC MEANING BEING THUS EXPOUNDED BY THE ARCHBISHOP IN THE PRAYER FOR ITS SANCTIFICATION: ~ RECEIVE 

THIS IMPERIAL ROBE AND ORB, AND THE LORD YOUR GOD ENDUE YOU WITH KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM, WITH MAJESTY AND WITH’ POWER FROM ON HIGH 

WHEN YOU SEE THIS ORR, THUS SET UNDER THE CROSS, REMEMBER THAT TI{1E WHOLE WORLD IS SUBJECT TO.THE POWER AND EMPIRE OF CHRIST OUR REDEEMER.” 
THE KING THEN RETURNED THE ORB TO THE DEAN, WHO PLACED IT AGAIN ON THE ALTAR 


DRAWN BY C. H. TAFFS 

















Paris, the starting-point for the “ grand tour” 





728 ROEM YTORING is the ideal way in which 
ee gaeap to spend a summer vacation. Long- 
distance tours now can be made 


about as cheaply by automobile as 
ey by railroad train. If a man drives 
IN his own car and takes two or three 
CAsy persons with him, the expense for 
Sei each passenger need not be more 
F 
minimum rate by rail. 


than two cents a mile. This is the 

But touring in an automobile 
is far more enjoyable than traveling by train, even in 
the exclusiveness of a private car. Of course, the 
motorist cannot attempt to vie with the sustained 
speed of the Limited, ‘but, on the other hand, he does 
not have to keep to the inflexible track of the steel 
highways, and he is free from the bondage of time- 
tables. Viewed from the train, the scenery rushes 
past like the unreeling of the films at a moving-picture 
show. But the motorist has time to become acquainted 
with the country he travels through. He may go as 
fast or as slow as he likes; he may tarry where the 
prospect pleases and hurry where it does not. 

The automobile tourist is the king of the highway 
and the autocrat of the summer resorts. The only 
thing that limits a tour nowadays is the passableness 
of the roads. Convenient and comfortable places to 
stop for the night are desirable, of course, but not 
when a light camping outfit is carried 





necessary 
along. 

Owing to the diligence of the touring clubs and 
automobile associations the moterist may now lay out 
his tour in advance on a time-table as exact as that 
of a railway train, but one that he may change at will. 
Ile may know, before he starts, the condition of the 
roads and the character of the entertainment along 
the way. Warned by this foreknowledge he need never 
encounter unexpectedly an overdone steak or an under- 
done road. 

While there are scores of long-distance automobile 
tours in the Eastern States, there are two which are 
especially popular. One of these may be done easily 
in eleven days, starting from New York City. The 
route leads up through Connecticut and Massachusetts 
to the White Mountains, thence to Maine and back 
along the coast to the starting point. The other starts 
from New York, and passes through the Delaware 
Water Gap to Binghamton; thence through Watkin’s 
Glen, Cooperstown, Saratoga, along Lake George and 
lake Champlain over to Burlington and Manchester, 
Vermont; then to Waterbury, Connecticut, and home 
This tour takes the motorist through the most 
seenery of the Eastern States, and over 
roads that are, on the average, as good as_ those 
of Europe. It can be made in nine days if one is 
pressed for time, but one could spend a happy five 
weeks over it. 

A few years ago it was a very notable thing for 
any one to cross the continent in a motor-ear. So 
many people are doing it for pleasure now that it 
comment whatever. Between the Eastern 


again. 
beautiful 


excites no 





THE “GRAND TOUR” OF TO-DAY IS MADE BY AUTOMOBILE 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


San Diego. From the latter point the route lies 
northward to San Francisco. 

Until the tourist reaches the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies he is not likely to find anything unusual 
about the roads. Some will be bad and some good, 
of course, but bridges will be numerous, aceommoda- 
tions for the night plentiful, and gasoline abundant 
and cheap. But when he enters the mountains he will 
encounter new and unfamiliar conditions. As a 
whole, the roads are not rough, but they are usually 
all up and down hill. Even the desert regions are 
mountainous. There are killing climbs of miles and 
miles on low gear, and in some places the grades are 
so steep as to tax the limit of engine power. Those 
who have motored across the Alps, however, will find 
the conditions in the Rockies almost identical, except 
that the roads across the Continental Divide are 
rougher. On the other hand, there is an absence of 


a rule it is part of the contract that no day’s run 
shall exceed seventy-five miles. While there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of this pian, it is not to be 
compared in econemy or comfort with that of taking 
one’s own car abroad and driving it oneself. 

The best type of car for European touring is a light 
one of medium horse-power with room for four. Suit- 
pases may be carried in these cars, but trunks must 
be sent ahead by express. A car that will turn very 
short is the best, because some of the curves on the 
mountain passes are no curves at all but an acute 
angle with a .drop of a thousand or more feet just 
beyond the stone-posts along the edge of the road. A 
light car also requires less gasoline per hundred miles. 

Shipping the car by steamer from New York is, of 
course, expensive, but the freigat rates by the slow 
boats are about one-fourth what they are by the fast 
mail;steamers. Hefore shipping, therefore, it is well 

















In England touring of all kinds is universal. 


’ 


the acute-angled and “hairpin” turns that are a 
feature of motor-car mountaineering in Europe. 

In crossing the mountains it is necessary to carry 
an extra supply of gasoline and of lubricating oil. 
Although night stops can usually be made at some 
house or village, it is well to provide against being 
caught shelterless on the road by taking a light camp- 
ing-outfit along. This should include a supply of food 
sufficient for several days. With these precautions the 
motorist will be entirely independent and ready for 
almost any emergency. 

Motoring in Europe can be made as expensive or as 
economical as one chooses. The most expensive way 
is to hire a car and a chauffeur on the other side. As 





seaboard and the foot- 
hills of the Rockies 
there are «many good 


routes. Perhaps the 
most traveled one fol- 
lows the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Mo- 
hawk to Buffalo, and 
then goes south of the 
Great Lakes to Chicago. 
At Des Moines, Iowa, 
the automobilist has 


the choice of going up 
through the Northwest 
by way of South Da- 


kota and Montana to 
Seattle, or of taking 
the centrai route 


through Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, and Idaho to 
Portland, Oregon. Be- 
fore he reaches the lat- 
ter. point he may turn 
southward to San Fran- 
cisco. Then there is a 
southern route which 
strikes southwest from 
Denver into New. Meni- 














eo and Arizona, reach- 
ing the Pacific coast at 


A scene in the picturesque 


hill country of Vermont 
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Observe the kit strap;ed to the bicycle 


to get prices from the various lines and select the one 
which seems most desirable. It costs less to ship an 
automobile to Great Britain than to ports on the Con- 
tinent. Some motorists of long experience prefer to 
begin their trip at Naples and end it with a tour of 
Great Britain. There is as much proportionate dif- 
ference in the cost of carrying a car across the English 
Channel as there is of bringing it over the .Atlantic. 
The fast turbine steamers charge as much as $50 for 
carrying a car across from England to France, while 
the rate on the night boats from Southampton to 
Havre is $12. But there is a line from London to 
Soulogne which sails three times a week and charges 
only $5 for a car of @verage size. 

Gasoline is one of the most important items of ex- 


pense. In England it costs about the same as in 
Ameriea. In France it varies from 30 to 45 cents a 


gallon; in Germany it is about ten per cent. higher, 
and in Italy and Spain they charge “ all the traffic will 
bear ”—$1 to $1.26 per gallon. 

The roads in Spain are not comparable with those 
in France, but they are far from being impossible for 
the motorist. The roads of Italy have been greatly 
improved in the last five years. France has the finest 
roads in the world, but those of England are almost 
us good. When motoring in Europe it is almost essen- 
tial to join one of the touring clubs in each country. 
Their road maps are unsurpassed. It will save time 
if membership is secured before sailing from this side. 
The fee is only two or three dollars for each club, and 
membership insurcs a great many privileges which 
the motorist woulc. not enjoy otherwise. 

The speed laws of foreign countries are very rigidly 
enforced, although they are liberal enough everywhere 
except in Switzerland. In that little country the 
government does 1s much to discourage visiting auto- 
mobilists as the jnnkeepers do to make them welcome. 
The motorist who is polite and careful need have no 
trouble anywhere, however. A smile goes a great ways, 
especially in Latin countries, and when the smile is 
backed by an effort to be fair and courteous the drivers 
of heavy traffic on the roads of France, Spain, and 
Italy will outdo themselves to show that they can be 
even more polite than the foreigner. 























Uncovering the Mystery of the “Maine” 


THE WORK OF RAISING THE FAMOUS BATTLESHIP FROM THE MUD OF HAVANA HARBOR IS GRADUALLY BRING- 
ING TO LIGHT FACTS WHICH WILL MAKE CLEAR THE CAUSE OF HER DESTRUCTION THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 










HE task of uncovering the Maine is being 






er Dy) ~~ 
Ne carried through: with celerity. The army 
Be Ay} engineers have constructed a _ caisson 


‘ G round the wreck and many feet of water 
Zw ENKA have already been pumped out of the 
YES) aN basin. The Pr ae the condi- 
tion of the vessel at two stages of the work. The 
smaller, taken when two feet of wreckage had been laid 
bare, from a point off ‘the starboard bow, displays the 
plates and frames of the forward section flung upward 
and doubled back by the explosion. The cylindrical- 
shaped projection shown on the left of this upheaved 
mass of wreckage is apparently the chamber of the 
forward 10-inch turret, the turret itself and two guns 
having been hurled overboard by the explosion. The 
main mast appears at the extreme left. 

The larger photograph, taken at a later date, shows 
a general view of the wreck from the port quarter. A 
comparison of this photograph with the other makes 
it plain that a large quantity of débris has already 
been cleared away, and begins to give some idea of the 
appearance of the barnacle-coated war-ship resting on 
her ocean bed. 

The uncovering of the Maine has been attended by 
extraordinary interest. Many believe that the forward 
section, where the explosion occurred, is not too far 
disintegrated, in spite of the passage of thirteen years, 
to prevent the discovery of the exact cause of the dis- 
aster. But the injury done by the explosion has been 
shown to be far greater than-was suspected. Decks 
have been upheaved and bulkheads crumpled, and the 
refloating of the vessel may never be accomplished. 

The -finding of the court of inquiry which sat after 
the disaster stated that.“ there were two explosions 
of a distinctly different character, with a very short 
but distinct interval between them, and the forward 
part of the ship was lifted to a marked degree at the 
time of the first explosion. The first explosion was 
more in the nature of a report, like that of a gun, 
while the second explosion was more open, prolonged, 
and of greater volume. This second explosion was, 
in the opinion of the court, caused by a partial ex- 
plosion of two or more of the forward magazines of 
the Maine.” 

The inference which was drawn from the condition 
of the wreck was that the effect could have been pro- 
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A view of the forward section of the wreck after two feet of water had been pumped out of the basin 


duced by the explosion of a mine situated under the 
bottom of the ship. The conclusion was that “in the 
opinion of the court, the Maine was destroyed by the 


explosion of a submarine mine, which caused the par- 
tial explosion of two or more of her forward maga- 
zines,” 

















The “Maine” viewed from the port quarter after five feet of water had been pumped out. 
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The quarter-deck is shown covered with barnacles 





Some Phases of the Southern Cotton In«¢ 


By 


zee tact of individuals, one with an- 
other, permitting of communication, 
%J companionship, and mutual aid; 
SS and, to quote from an eminent pro- 
fessor of Columbia University: 
“These are ensured by the unequal 
: distribution of food supplies, the 
varying degrees of temperature and moisture, the 
topography and other physical circumstances making 
life in some places easier than in others.” We may 
assume, then, that any industry which gathers together 
in communities numbers of persons who have pre- 
viously led restricted, isolated lives is a factor in the 
civilization of that country where it is found. 

Those familiar with the history of cotton manu- 
facturing in New England tell us that the first im- 
petus toward uplifting the social status of the work- 
ing people of that section was given by the cotton 
factory. If such has been the case in New England, 
more especially has it been so in the South, with this 
added advantage, that whereas in New England the 
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toward a lower social condition with each generation. 
li is safe to say that of the 110,000 operatives now 
employed in the manufacture of cotton goods in the 
South, fully three-quarters, or 80,000, come from 
families who twenty years ago were these poverty- 
stricken agriculturists. 

Not many Northerners, I venture to believe, have 
seen these mountain whites on their native soil. The 
trip to find them is too severe, necessitating a railroad 
journey of from four to five hours from almost any 
center, followed by a drive over typical mountain 
roads, quite impassable except in the best weather. 
In fifteen miles one will not find more than three 
families. These families are so far removed from 
each other that any community of interest is impos- 
sible. They live in cabins of only one small room, 
having a door and sometimes a window—both of which 
are kept closed all the winter and during every night 
of the year—and an open fireplace for heat and cook- 
ing. Rough beds, chairs, and a table are the scanty 
furnishings. We did not find a single book or news- 
paper in any of the cabins that we visited. Many of 
the children appeared extremely anemic, some show- 


frequently club-houses, and in the more advanced vil- 
lages the mill companies support a welfare-worker and 
sometimes a trained nurse. In one mill town in South 
Carolina there is as complete and modern a little 
emergency hospital as one could wish for anywhere. 
In every mill village of any importance, in North or 
South Carolina or Virginia, I found some description 
of welfare work for both the elders and the children. 
And I cannot believe that there is anywhere a finer 
spirit or stronger wish to uplift the weaker classes 
than among some Southern mill owners, all of whom 
are ably seconded by the women of their families. 
That deplorable conditions .do exist in some _ in- 
stances no one can deny, that children who should 
not be there are working in certain mills and at times 
are subjected to cruelty. But more and more the 
progressive manufacturer is coming to regard child 
labor as a mistake. In one South Carolina mill em- 
ploying 1,303 operatives I found nine spinners under 
twelve years, but a certificate of each peculiar case 
was filed in the oflice of the company. At this par- 


ticular mill I followed close on the heels of the 
factory-inspector, who had passed on each case 
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A group of “poor whites” in their mountain home 


factories are for the most part grouped in a few large 
cities where the tendency toward over-population pro- 
duces unpleasant conditions, in the South they are 
distributed through a large number of small towns, 
ranging in size and importance from the town of one 
cotton mill with 150 to 200 operatives—and_ probably 
no other manufacturing enterprise in the locality—to 
the city of ten or a dozen cotton factories employing 
several thousand wage-earners, who live in settlements 
surrounding the mills. 

Broadly speaking, there was no such industry in the 
South as cotton manufacturing before the Civil War, 
with the exception of a few scattered, ill-equipped 
factories, and the industry has only reached its present 
importance since 1880. 

Now what of the operatives who have made this 
industry possible?) From where and from what have 
they come? Before the war the white population of 
ihe Southern States was composed of two classes, the 
owners of valuable and productive plantations, which 
they cultivated by slave labor, and that unfortunate 
class familiarly called “ poor whites,’ who worked 
out a precarious existence on some unproductive bit 
of land or barren mountainside, generally illiterate 
and indifferent. This datter class was augmented 
after the close of the war by families who had lost 
everything, and, never having had to work, were with- 
out any capacity for it. These “ poor whites,” broken 
in spirit, or without ambition, if of the class that had 
always been poor, finding that they could not hold 
their own unless they moved away from the populous 
sections, isolated themselves in the mountain districts 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, where there were neither schools, churches, 
nor railroads. Under such conditions, living lonely 
lives, without opportunity of communication with any 
other life, far from the influence of men of larger 
intellect and broader experience, with seanty food, 
morals increasingly lax, and without regard for laws 


of State or nation, their condition was lamentable. 
Many became engaged in “ blockading,”—that is, 


making and selling liquors without license, cheating 
the government of its revenue. And the tendency was 


ing evidence of the hookworm; and we are told that 
the death-rate among these people is very high. In 
conversation with these mountain dwellers, who came 
originally from the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon stock 
in the country, one finds interest and enthusiasm 
completely lacking. Their spirits seem to lie under a 
black pall, and little wonder that it is so where such 
dire poverty, ignorance, and disease exist that the 
habit of clay-eating is frequently formed. ; 

The group shown in the photograph is a portion of 
a family consisting of father, mother, and nine 
children, all occupying a one-room cabin, with the 
addition in this case of a small “ lean-to” where the 
cooking is done. This mother was married at fourteen 
and her oldest boy is thirteen. None of the children 
have ever been to school, “ because their clothes are 
too shabby,” and also because the schools are so re- 
mote as to be practically inaccessible. The whole 
family uses tobacco and perhaps whiskey. The putrid 
atmosphere in this cabin was such as I have seldom 
found in an inner room of a New York tenement, the 
inmates, for lack of mental interest or occupation, 
spending most of their days, as well as nights, in- 
doors. ‘They exist principally on sweet potatoes, corn 
bread and bacon, but this year they had no potatoes, 
they told me, as the pigs had broken out of the sty 
and eaten the whole crop! This family is better 
than the average in that the children look reason- 
ably healthy, although the mother complains of con- 
stant illness. 

Such is the environment of the majority of families 
who drive, with all their belongings in one wagon, 
some forty or fifty miles into a mill village to apply 
for work, oftentimes on their arrival -having to obtain 
money in advance with which to buy food and to pay 
for their transportation to the mill. And these people, 
adults as well as children, having been unaccustomed 
all their lives to any restraint or sense of law and 
order, are for the first year likely to be troublesome 
and difficult to induce to conform to rules. 

Now what are the living conditions that they find in 
the mill villages? There are good new houses of four 
to six rooms, kindergartens, schools, churches, and 


Mill operatives’ cottages, where civilization is first acquired 


separately. South Carolina manufacturers are on 
record as not objecting to have the age limit for labor 
in their State raised to fourteen years when a good 
compulsory education law is put into effect. 

Dr. C. W. Stiles, Chief of the Division of Zoology 
of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
Washington, D. C., tells us that “the cotton mills 
are almost the only real friends the poor whites of 
the South have,” and “I am not an exponent of child 
labor as an abstract proposition, still I look upon 
child labor in the South as the lesser of two evils.” 
And every thinking person who sees the medieval 
conditions of life on the tenant farms, and the child 
misery there, will, I think, agree with Dr. Stiles. 
The anti-child-labor enthusiast certainly has his place 
and we have need of him; but there is no denying the 
fact that there is a class of sentimentalists who, with- 
out comparing past and present conditions of the 
operatives, condemn the cotton mills so unreservedly 
that they stir up antagonism and so retard the 
natural evolution—i, e., the child becoming less and 
less a part of the cotton-mill life and a more regular 
attendant at the schools. Year by year there is less 
need of the labor of the child. The first generation 
of whites who came from their wretched homes to the 
mills had rough hands and _ stiff fingers that were 
unable to guide the spinning of the soft, fine cotton, 
so they made spinners of their children, whose smooth 
fingers were yet unhardened by toil. The second 
generation of mill-workers who can handle with deft 
and accustomed fingers delicate fabric and machinery, 
can take better care of the children and can keep 
them out of the mill. 

In our natural abhorrence of the existence of child 
labor under any conditions, we must try not to lose 
sight of the picture as a whole, but believe that there 
are some extenuating circumstances on the side of the 
Southern manufacturers, who, by the resumption of 
the cotton industry at the close of the reconstruction 
period, came to the rescue of the masses of the South, 
then reduced to the depths of poverty. 

Child-labor is one phase in the evolution of the 
Southern cotton industry, and it is gradually passing. 





The 


Winp of the South, from emerald oceans blowing, 
What magic fumes and torches dost thou bear? 
What spice and balm, what passions fresh and glowing 

Are shaken from thy fingers and thy hair? 
Thy breath comes like the sun to sunless: lands; 
Thou rov’st in splendor down the wintry gloom, 
Banning the snows wherein our breasts are bound— 
And lo! our sullen blood leaps in its tomb. 
Blow! blow away the hoary gyves and bands; 
Lay bare our hearts, though each lay bare a wound. 


South 


By Herman Scheffauvuer 


Thy scents seize on our souls; thy fevers smite us 
With darts of pain, with thorny flowers of bliss; 
We hear thee murmuring secrets that incite us, 
And on our lips we feel thy sultry kiss. 
Wrapped in thy golden cloak and tresses red, 
Bidding the earth and flesh to dream and swoon, 
Wreathed with stained orchids, vines, and languorous fruit, 
Thou stealest on us, blithe daughter of the noon,— 
And our immortal memories wake their dead; 
We sink o’ermastered and our tongues. grow mute. 





















President of Bulstrode Univer- 
sity handed the reporter a cigar and 
shifted his feet to a more comfort- 
able position on the huge mahogany 
y desk. 
~ “The need for introducing mod- 
ern business methods into the field 
of university operation was made 
apparent to me from the first day 
[ assumed oflice. The outside public has no idea of 
the enormous number of false motions made by the 
average college professor in going about his daily 
work. Take the case of our late professor of medieval 
literature and criticism. He would enter his class- 
rooms from two to four minutes late on the average, 
as I ascertained by having three Pinkerton men dis- 
guised as sophomores hold the clock on him for two 
weeks in succession. Before proceeding to call the 
roll he would wipe his spectacles, an act that neceasi- 
tated a prolonged search for his handkerchief which 
he had the habit of keeping every day in a different 
pocket. After he had cleaned his glasses, an opera- 
tion which he used to carry out with extraordinary 
deliberation, stopping at intervals to peer through the 
lenses at the chestnut-tree in front of the window, he 
would cough, complain of a draught, and ask a mem- 
ber of the class to close all the windows, Invariably 
he would address this man by the wrong name. 

“Well, I immediately took steps to have the janitor 
see to it that a neatly folded handkerchief should be 
waiting for the professor at his desk, and I installed 
an automatic arrangement by which he could press a 
button and close all the windows simultaneously. 
Within a month I had reduced the professor’s number 
of preliminary motions from an average of thirty-six 
to an average of thirteen. Even that, however, was 
hardly satisfactory. The reports made by my three 
Pinkerton men when duly tabulated showed that an 
average of six motions ought to be sufficient in a 
department like medieval literature. In the end the 
professor had to go. His place was taken by a young 
man from Yale, who began his lecture on his way 
from the door to the desk, and finished it while put- 
ting on his hat. I have not at hand the exact amount 
in salary I thus saved, but I believe it was enough to 
pay for a new lectureship in our Department of the 
Theory and Practice of Aeroplane Construction.” 

The reporter nodded understandingly. He was a 
man of long experience and a specialist in college 








In such cases my private secre- 
tary usually tossed up a coin 


controversies, and the president’s remarks had a cer- 
tain piquancy for him because of his ,knowledge of 
the fact that it was this same Professor of Medieval 
J.iterature who had been the unsuccessful candidate 
for the presidency against the man he was now inter- 
viewing. The vacancy had been created by the retire- 
ment of the late president, after an extraordinarily 
successful administration of ten years, to assume the 
general managership of the United Electroplate Com- 
pany, a fifty-million-dollar corporation organized 
under the laws of New Jersey. The professor’s claims 
to the presidency were based on grounds of eminent 
scholarship. In the trustees’ meeting, at which the 
appointment was made, it was brought out that he 
was the author of a book on the Salic law that had 
been crowned by the French Academy; a two-volume 
work on the theory of the Holy Roman Empire, which 
received the gold medal of the University of Berlin; 
and a comparative study of the feudal system in Eng- 
land and in Japan, which latter work had brought him 
the Order of the Second Class of the Rising Sun from 
the Mikado. His opponent, however, had no difficulty 
in proving that he knew seven elderly maiden ladies 
and nearly a dozen elderly and childless widowers who 
could be counted upon for at least a million dollars 
apiece toward the endowment fund. The vote in the 
trustees was twelve to one against the professor, the 
dissident vote being cast by an aged trustee who was 
exceedingly deaf and thought that he was voting to 
retire the professor on half pay. 

The president continued: “The case I have cited is 
typical of the chaos that characterized the university 
business in every imaginable field. The card-catalogue 
and vertical file were practically unknown in college 
circles ten years ago, My predecessor did much to im- 
prove matters, but a great deal remained to be done. 
That was because all of his time was necessarily given 
to financing our new plant, consisting of a million- 
dollar library, three blocks of dormitories, and an 
athletic field. When I came in, I found disorder every- 
where. Team-work between the different departments 
there was absolutely none. Take the case of a student 
who attended lectures in the departments of history 
and of economics. From one professor he learned that 
Gutenberg invented the printing-press in 1450. From 
the professor of economics he learned that the printing- 
press was invented in 1476. The effect on the student’s 
mind was deplorable. I immediately gave orders that 
all lectures bearing on the same subject should be sub- 
mitted for comparison to my private secretary. He 
would usually fix upon a compromise by adding up 
two different dates and dividing by two. In the case 
of Gutenberg, for example, both professors were in- 
structed to adopt the vear 1463 as the correct date. 
Sometimes, of course, it was harder to arrive at a 
decision, as in the case of the professors of Greek and 
of comparative literature, of whom the former 
ascribed the Iliad to Homer, while the latter believed 
that it was compiled long after Homer’s day. In such 
cases my private secretary usually tossed up a coin. 

“T abolished the idiotic rule that a professor’s sal- 
ary was to be the same whether he taught twenty men 
or a class of sixty. I picked out half a dozen of the 
most energetic men on the faculty and offered them 
an increase of three dollars a day for every twenty 
additional students they would take care of above 
a minimum of fifty. The plan worked admirably. It 
is true that of the original six, three are now in a 
sanitarium, and two married wealthy women and re- 
tired; but I have at present nearly twenty men on 
the payroll who can‘run a class of eighty to a hundred 
students without undue fatigue. 

“ Even better results were obtained from my system 
of offering a bonus to professors whose students showed 
a rate above the average in passing their examina- 
tions. You would scarcely believe what absurdities 
and confusion I found surrounding this entire examina- 
tion question. It seemed to make no difference in the 
status of a professor whether ten or thirty per cent. 
of his students flunked. In fact, there seemed to be a 
tendency to respect the professor whose students made 
the worst showing. They called it upholding a rigid 
standard of scholarship. I call it asinine. It might 
be scholarship, but it was not business, and it surely 
would not induce parents of large means to send their 
sons to our university. After looking carefully into 
the question, I issued a circular to the heads of de- 
partments, in which I pointed out the absurdity of 
marking examination papers in accordance with 
definite answers which the professor in question as- 
sumed as the right one. I laid it down as a general 


rule that in future all examination papers bé marked 
with due allowance for the fallibility of the human 
mind.” 
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The president smiled reminiscently. 

“The test came when the professor of American his- 
tory reported that out of a class of sixty, forty-eight 
had flunked on the date of Washington’s first inaugu 
ration, some putting it as early as 1492 and some as 
late as 1861. I immediately ordered that all papers 
be re-examined, counting as correct all answers which 
came within one hundred years of the true date, be 





A young man from Yale who began 
his lecture on his way from the door 


fore or after. Similarly, in marking answers to the 
question ‘What is a quadrilateral? I instructed 
the professor of mathematics to count as correct all 
answers describing a quadrilateral as having not less 
than three sides or more than seven. There was one 
special case that was submitted to me for adjudica- 
tion. It had to.do with a sophomore who defined a 
quadrilateral as an animal having four corners. My 
decision was that the answer should be considered cor- 
rect, for the reason that though the answer was not 
strictly right, it showed that the student had grasped 
the etymological significance of the term ‘ quadri- 
lateral.’ But perhaps the most. fruitful step for 
facilitating success at examinations was the list that 
I drew up with my own hand of variant spellings 


for use in freshman examinations. In accordance 
with this list it was correct to write ‘mutch’ and 
‘moche’ as well as in the ordinary way. ‘ Lose’ 


could be spelled * loose,’ ‘ luze,’ or ‘ Louis.’ ‘ Enough’ 
could be spelled ‘enuff’ or ‘enorf,’ and ‘ handker- 
chief’ would be marked correct if written ‘ hanjer- 
kerchive.’ In a single examination, by the use of 
my list of variant spellings the percentage of those 
that passed was brought up from twenty-eight to 
ninety-five. 

“The Latin language, you may know, is a very dif- 
ficult one. The Latin noun has six cases, and usually 
the Latin verb stands at a considerable distance in the 
sentence from the subject. There was no doubt as to 
what was the proper course under the circumstances. 
At one stroke I increased the efficiency of the Latin 
classes fifty per cent. by abolishing the vocative and 
ablative cases for purposes of class-work. The other 
difficulty we solved by abandoning the study of Vergil, 
Cesar, and Cicero, and concentrating on the Latin 
writers after 1300 a.p. whose style, Professor Jones 
assured me, was much simpler than that of the writers 
I have mentioned, and whose verbs come in pretty 
near the same place as our own! 

“ My administration,” concluded the president, “ has 
frequently been criticised. I have been accused of 
being despotic, sordid-minded, and even uneducated. 
But to all such criticism I have only one reply, I 
am after results.” 
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32 table of the dining-car. He was a 
florid man, perhaps sixty years old, 
thick-set, with thin hair and eyes of 
§ the same grayish hue. He darted 
quick glances out of the window, 
and did not seem entirely at his 
ease. 

The sun from an overcast sky 
dropped duly on the monotonous Arizona desert, a 
barren saffron landscape, made occasionally even more 
ghastly by the wan effect of a gypsum- -bed, white as 
the hand of death. Lava buttes were the only breaks 
in the somber plain. They loomed up, strangely 
molded masses, carved and “crumbled by the winds, 
time-colored, as somnolent as the Pyramids. 

‘Curious, aren’t they?” Griscom ventured. 

The man swept his eyes about on him nervously, 
and replied, as one returned from a great mental dis- 
tance: 

“Eh! . the buttes? These are as nothing. . .’ 

Griscom was checked and somewhat surprised. 

“You know this country?” he asked. 

The man nodded, as if the country 
impress his calm, sandy personality. 
crawled through a aun-baked town, dry, 
deserted, and out into the desert again. Griscom 
wondered if he might confide his secret. He slowly 
drew from his pocket and placed on the cloth four 
flat, bluish stones. The other simply stared. 

“A friend of mine, down Albuquerque way,” ex- 
plained Griscom, “sent me these. He has heard of a 
mine north of here. Have you?” 

The stout man leaned closer. 

“Ts your friend named—-Sears?” he half whispered, 
earnestly. 

Griscom shook his head. 

The man looked out of the window and back again. 

“T wouldn’t trouble myself about a turquoise mine,” 
he said, shortly, and as abruptly arose from the table 
to go forward. 

That night, when Griscom entered the smoking-car, 
he heard the same man asking of the conductor: 

“Do you stop at any water-tank between here and 
Holbrook ?”” 

* No.” 

He seemed relieved and lighted a fresh cigar, with- 
out noticing Griscom beside him. The train dragged 
on with that grumbling accompaniment of noises 
which seems a protest against the desert distances. 
Suddenly the stout man started and clutched the arm 
of his chair. There had been an almost imperceptible 
slowing of the cars. 

“He lied to me,” 
straight at Griscom. 
stop at that tank.” 
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had failed to 
The train 
dusty, and 


he quavered, turning to stare 
‘We are slowing down—we will 


eo 


“Who cares? 

Orta (et eve 

The man was frightened. He touched Griscom’s arm 
and said, gravely: 

‘You're interested in turquoise, aren’t you? Well, 


come with me into the vestibule, where we can see 
out. I want to be convinced of a trifling matter.” 
Griscom was far more interested in him, and fol- 
lowed to the platform. Outside a thick black curtain 
wear | down. The train had simply slowed and crawled 
reaking past a blacker tank and a light in an oper- 
a s lone station. At the end of a small platform 
a lantern gleamed. Beside the man with it, sitting 


down, was a cripple with a searred face and neck set 
awry on his shoulders, who scanned the cars as if 
waiting for some one. The light showed his lean face 
plainly. One crutch kept up a ceaseless tattoo upon 
the ground. Griscom felt the stout man’s fingers 
digging into his arm. 

* Do you see him! 


” 
eee 


“Why, yes—of course I do,” he responded, im- 
patiently. 
The stout man slipped away, inside the car. When 


next Griscom saw him he looked ten years older and 
sat shrunken in his place, trying to light a cigar with 
shaky hands. He was pale, with the pallor that comes 
of fright. Griscom seated himself farther on and tried 
te forget him; but he could not; and when half an 
hour had passed, and they were alone in the car, the 
stout man crossed over and said, frankly: 

“You wonder at me, perhaps. Well, you’re inter- 
ested in turquoise, and I[’ll tell you. Remember re- 
marking those curious buttes? And my saying that 
they were as nothing? I meant that. You will under- 
stand when I tell you of what happened once, long 
ago, at Chimney Butte. 

“Chimney Butte—I’ll gamble you never heard of it. 
It stands north of the railroad, many miles from the 
line, in a desolate country peopled only by a few scat- 
tered cattlemen and the wandering Navajos. It is 
Navajo land. A grand and impressive country when 
one considers the view—a beautifully painted desert, 
solemn-looking, vast, dreaming plains. But one must 
know the water-holes if he wishes to enjoy it. When I 
traversed it men did not venture so freely into that 
Northern country as they might now. I could not be 
dragged through the Black Mountains to-day even, 
but that is outside my experience. 

“T was a young fellow who had not made a dis- 
tinct success at home. Restless, always. Coming West, 
I wandered here and there, looking for adventure—- 
and—money. The two usually traveled together, with 
trouble closely following. Yes, it must have been 
more than twenty years ago when I met Sears at that 
same water-tank we passed. He had been kicked off a 
freight some time before, and, likely as not, was wait- 
ing patiently for the arrival of the next. East or 
West, it made no difference to Sears, so he arrived 
somewhere on time. 

“ My train stopped for water, and I saw him sitting 
there, hat pulled down hard to keep the desert wind 
from frisking it away, the wide brim shading a most 
dejected face. But he brightened when he saw me. 
We had met in Chicago, when well staked, and had 
talked of easy money-getting: but his pile had dis- 


appeared, across faro-tables likely, while mine had 
held its own through chance and accident. 
“*Hello!’? he ealled. ‘ Riding like a prince, ain't 


How’re you primed for a scheme—a good one— 


9? 


you? 
with money in it 

“That was the natural manner of Sears—his scheme 
and the other man’s money always. But in those days 
my fingers itched whenever a scheme was mentioned, 
and so I told him to come on board. He came, 
serunched down in the seat beside me, and talked and 
talked. 

“If you have seen Navajo Indians, real ones, you 
have noticed their necklaces of silver and turquoise 
ornaments. They go around loaded with junk of that 
kind, even when their bellies are pinched for baking- 
powder biscuit. They make them and get them and 
keep them, somehow. 
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“Sears said he had located a turquoise mine, back 
in the Indian country. Slabs of it, he said, only wait- 
ing to be carried away; the best turquoise, blue as 
blue. It was in the butte country—well, perhaps a 
little beyond that. He was vague about it, and winked 
when I asked for complete directions. But he had 
been there, he swore, and the stuff was right. He 
produced seven or eight large pieces. Good turquoise, 
too, without blemish of sand, and without holes drilled 
in the ends, proving they hadn’t been cut out of neck- 
laces, 

“* We'll need a couple of ponies, a pack mule, an’ 
some grub,’ he went on with enthusiasm, ‘and we’ll 
make a start out of Holbrook just as soon as soon. 
Why, man, a jackass load of them blue beauties would 
make Astor open his pocketbook. It’s a go, yeh say?’ 

“T said it was. I knew that Sears understood the 
country, but of the other conditions I did not dream. 
Having roughed it a little, I felt equal to anything, 
and Sears was a tough one. A perfect devil he was 
when in liquor, too. . 

“*Not a drop,’ he promised, ‘ not till we get back, 
an’ then the biggest spree that a man ever laid down 
to. Why, man, a jackass load of pure turquoise, the 
kind the ladies want to string around their necks!’ 

“T won’t be all night telling you of that man Sears; 
but I do want you to understand the sort he was. A 
fiend when his cupidity or temper was aroused. I’ve 
seen him beat a horse until— But that has nothing to 
do with the Castle Butte country.” 

“T thought you said ‘Chimney Butte,’ ” Griseom in- 
terrupted, slyly. 

“T did. There were two of them, and are still, I 
suppose. They stand as immense pillars to the gate- 
way into that Northern land, two towering, colossal 
formations of tufa rock, black, grim as sphinxes, in a 
desert of perfect silence. You can see them from long 
distances, fifty miles and more, rising above the red 
and yellow table of the desert. Sometimes, when a 
mesa breaks the view it diminishes the apparent size 
of the buttes; but from the high plateaus of the mesa 
tops they loom out, great monuments, the cores of ex- 
tinct voleanoes, some folk say. I cannot analyze their 
make-up clearly; only I know that they have a 
grandeur that is solitary and strangely foreboding. 
They impress one as being haunted places, the abodes 
of long-lost spirits. 

“Castle Butte is a gigantic cube set on a cliff, and, 
where the rock has crumbled, forming a rift at one 
side of it, there is all the effect of a causeway leading 
to some dim, mysterious gate. Its ragged top pictures 
huge embattiements. Perhaps it dreams a thousand 
feet above the valley. 9 

“ And Chimney Butte, with which IT shall have more 
to do, is even higher. It is a truncated cone, set upon 
another rise, the sides of it at places sheer up and 
down. Castle Butte is square and squatting; the 
chimney rises to a pinnacle, the top flat, its slender 
shaft having finer lines. 

age valley, maybe three miles in width, separates 
them. They guard the approach to a wonderland, for 
beyond are more buttes and more, all satellites pat- 
terned after these two. Great hog-backed ridges cut 
the country into numerous valleys, and in the valleys 
stand these queer piles, all shapes and colors, some as 
pyramids, others mounds, and others beds, four-posted, 
fit for giants. 

“Toward this country we started. The two ponies 
and a pack mule had been purchased with my money, 
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we would make the gateway in a day, perhaps, and 
that he knew the water-holes after getting there. We 
would go beyond the buttes, follow a certain valley, 
cross a ridge, where we would find the mine. It was all 
very easy and safe and well planned. 

“We did not. make the gateway in one day, but 
camped that night in the desert. It was a dark and 
awesome night, the moonrise late. Coyotes made us 
welcome in hideous choruses. I was not of an excep- 
tionally timid nature, either, but once, waking to see 
the pallid stretches of sand and the towering sil- 
houettes of those monster buttes, seeming to regard 
us, the effect was weird enough to bring on a shudder. 

“With the dawn we had breakfast, packed, and 
moved again. We were a long time in passing the two 
sentinels. The distances to be traversed were greater 
than they looked. T did not feel easy until we had 
passed them, for all the while they appeared as hover- 
ing over us, watching us, challenging us. 

* Following the valley Sears had spoken of, we 
pushed, on all that day. I had little sleep that night. 
At daybreak we were both awakened by the clattering 
of stones. Some one was crossing the ridge close to us. 
The sounds grew louder, and suddenly from behind the 
stunted cedars: rose the form of an Indian. He was 
an old man, wrinkled, his long, snaky hair bound back 
from his forehead with a crimson rag. His blanket 
was old and dirty. A second later he was joined by 
a younger one, quite a boy, and more gayly dressed. 
They stood looking down on us. Seeing that they were 
observed, the old man began to speak, pointing south- 
ward. I felt his meaning, though I could not under- 
stand the words. It was a command for us to go. 
Then they disappeared, and [ could hear them going 
down the mountain, 

* Before I could utter a word of counsel, Sears, his 
cyes alight with a mad hatred, had sprung up to 
follow. I tried to stop him, but he struck at me and 
was gone. 

“ Wondering what would come of this new folly, I 
hastily packed the outfit, preparing for @ quick start 
if that proved necessary. I could not go off and leave 
him; there was nothing for it but to wait until he re- 
turned, and I despaired of that. 

“Toward night, however, I 
over the rocks. His face glowed. 
ing, too. 

“*T knew I’d find it!’ he cried, exultantly, ‘ especially 
if I found the one that moved my marks. Get busy 
quick, an’ come along, else maybe something un- 
pleasant ‘Il happen. Don’t begin to whimper. Men 
must take chances.’ 

“My heart beating a tattoo, I followed him, gun in 
hand. It was slippery work over the trail, and when 
I stumbled he turned on me savagely. 

“*Damn yeh! go slow an’ quiet, or you'll have us 
aught yet!’ 

“Ten minutes of hard scrambling and we had 
reached a spot just below a break in the ridge, a place 
that during the rains held a torrent. The new moon 

o 
gave a bit of silvery light. Sears went ahead to where 
a bundle lay on a ‘boulder and jerked it up. And I 
saw the young Indian, the very one who had been with 
the old man of the morning. 

“*Tucky I caught him ’fore night,’ said Sears. 
‘They’re afraid of the dark an’ never get about late. 





heard his serambling 
He had been drink- 
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But I got him just at sunset. He 
knows the way all right, He moved 
my marks, an’ he’s to show us.’ 
“Sears drew out a flask and had a 
long drink from it. A closer look at 
the lad showed me blood upon his face 


and a cut over his eye. Sears had 
used him roughly. No good would 


come of it, I knew; but what was I to 
do? The whiskey-laden wretch was so 
intent on his turquoise wealth that he 
had tossed all common sense away. 
The tribe would. be down on us, and 
what chance had we in those hills? 

“Then Sears produced his pigces of 
turquoise, 

“*See!’ he called out, jerking the 
boy again—‘see these! Now you 
show us the way, or I'll have to ham- 
mer you some more.’ 

“The boy hesitated until Sears 
raised his heavy fist, when he made 
signs for us to follow. The path he 
took was that of the springtime water- 
course, now dry and filled with crumb- 
ling rock. Soon the ascent became 
steep, and, as the lad’s hands were tied, 
he often slipped. It was a treacherous 
road in the semi-darkness, the lava 
breaking under foot or starting large 
pieces to roll down on us. It was all 
we could do to travel using our hands 
as well as feet, and, when the boy fell, 
Sears had to untie him. After that 
he made quicker progress. : 

“We could see the black line of the 
crest against the sky and the stars, 
and where the jagged rift cut into it. 
The last few feet of the way the In- 
dian scrambled quickly. For one in- 
sant we saw his form outlined on the 
edge; then a large slab of lava came 
smashing down. The boy disappeared. 
Sears hurried, panting oaths. He 
flung himself over the edge, but the 
boy was gone into the black of the 
hills. We could hear the stones 
seatter as, goat-like, he made his way; 














but we could not catch him. 

“A foreboding seized me as we 
executed the next best move, camp- 
ward. Hurry as we might, a precious 
hour was consumed. Once there, we 
cinched the packs and started. However dangerous the 
trail out, we must find it that night, and get beyond the 
buttes. I shall never forget that nightmare of hurry 
and fear. All went for naught. They were waiting in 
the lower flat, a score of them. Sears fought like a 
madman, and dropped under a heavy blow on the 
head. I didn’t give them much trouble. Fright had 
paralyzed me, ; 

“That night we lay in their camp, bound, waiting. 
Morning showed them thick-set fellows, muscular, 
heavy-featured, and [ can remember the knife-like 
nails of their hands, and the peculiar odor they ex- 
haled. It was the smell of burning cottonwood, which 
they used for kindling their camp-fires. 

* The boy accused us, 
pointing to his bloody 
head and bruised wrists. 











They sat in solemn con- 
clave and _ considered 
these outrages. An old 
man with rheumy eyes 
arose and_ spoke, his 
words having a savage 
bitterness. He showed 
the turquoise that had 
been taken from Sears. 
Finally, after much 
talking, they began to 
laugh. All that morn- 
ing we listened to their 
laughter. The women 
came and stared at us, 
laughing too. 

‘** Sears did not bother 
much. He seemed 
dazed from the blow. 

“When it was after- 
noon they came toward 
us. My heart sank. 
This was to be death— 
death for invasion, for 
brutality and loot. 

“But they did no 
more than blindfold us. 
Imagine waiting, in the 
dark, listening for some 
form of punishment to 
be meted out by sav- 
ages! : 

“Now we could hear 
the horses moving; now 

- they helped us_ into 
the saddles; now, blind 
still, we were led away. 


We could hear them 
all about us, talking 
and laughing. They 
will take us north, I 


thought, far into those 
barren hills, where no 
white man ever comes, 
and from which we 
will not return. 

“A long time we 
rode onward, the horses 
moving slowly. Now 
we began to ascend 
some height. I knew 
we were going in single 








They sat in solemn conclave and considered 


file. What a mountain 
it was, too,- and how 
slowly we went along! 








He was right on me when I dropped 


“One of the ponies slipped and they halted. I felt 
a hand under my armpit and [ was carefully pulled 
from the saddle. The hand never left me, but held me 
tight and close to an ill-smelling blanket. I was 
pushed along. I could hear short, hurried calls—as 
from some one above us, climbing—and the hissing 


noises of the lava that rolled from his feet. Now 
there was a shout, and a second later I heard the 
slither of a rope. Did they mean to hang us? I felt 


the rope close to me, caught by the man who held 
me; now it was passed around me—but under the 
arms! 

“T had wilted down from sheer weakness—then I 
was lifted, up, up. ... I imagined the immeasurable 
depths below. What chasms yawned, and how taut 
and straining was the rawhide. It cut into my flesh. 
1 turned round and round, grew dizzy, sick. All this 
in the hideous darkness. 

“Then I was dragged from the abyss. I could hear 
the Indians breathing thickly as Sears was drawn up. 

“A touch from my guide and we moved forward. 


They were laughing again. Suddenly, hands upon 
my shoulders forced me to a sitting position. . I felt 


smothered beneath that tight bandage about the eyes. 
I could stand no more. I must have fainted... . 
“When I came to myself, to the knowledge that I 
was still alive, some one was fumbling at the rope 
that bound my wrists. The some one was hurried, 
gasping, frightened. The thong loosened, and with a 
ery I dragged at the bandage. I saw Sears’s face 


against a red sky. His unkempt hair blew out. He 
was terrified. 

“* Look!’ 

“T stared about me in bewilderment. We were 


alone. It was a quiet place. The sun had quite gone, 
and only the flush of it lingered across the heavens. 
I took a step forward, his hand clinging to my shoul- 
der; I tripped, kicking something before me. It was 
a skull, bleachy white, grinning. 

“* Look!’ muttered Sears. 

“He pointed to where the level ground seemed to 
end. Straight ahead, distant, were the frowning ram- 
parts of Castle Butte. But we looked down on it! 
My heart leaped fearfully. I hurried forward—to the 
brink of things. They had left us on top of Chimney 
Butte! 


“That night we huddled together for warmth. You 
have heard of the long, burning, thirsty days in the 
desert? It is true—but in northern Arizona nights— 
even the summer nights—are cold. We had no blan- 


kets. We had nothing—no water, food. We could not 
sleep. All night the wind howled and tore around that 
pinnacle of rock as if willing to thrust it down. At the 
edge one trembled for fear of being swept off. 
“Morning came as a ghost from beyond Castle 


Butte, though soon the sun gleamed in a scarlet-tinged 
sky. We were thankful. It would be warm again. 
We shivered and waited. When we were comfortably 
aglow, I said to Sears: 

““* Now—to see about getting down from here.’ 

“Sears had squatted in the grass—there is grass 
on top of those buttes, sprouting in soil brought by 
the swirling sandstorms—and he looked up at me 
helplessly. 


“Get down,’ he repeated, dully. ‘How? Don’t yeh 
see that they brought others here, and the others 


. He pointed to the skull. I could 
see more, a number of them. ‘There is no getting 
down from Chimney Butte.’ His voice quavered as a 
child’s. ‘I wish they hadn’t taken my whiskey—’ 

(Continued on page 20) 


died. ... See. . 
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HINTS FOR FOURTH-OF-JULY ORATORS 
Points for Perorations For Public Speakers 
FOR A HABERDASHER UNEXPECTEDLY CALLED UPON 
Sg O let us face the future, my fellow-citizens. Let 
S us wear no collars but our own. Let us take no 
cuffs, and acknowledge no ties but those of our 
own choosing, and even as did Washington when, grip- 
ping the Declaration of our Independence in one hand 
end plunging his spurs into the sides of his gallant 
steed with the other, he dashed bravely to the apex of 
the Bunker Hill Monument, and there hurled defiance 
at the Red Coats on the other side of the raging Dela- 
ware, let us utter those imperishable words, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 


FOR A RESIDENT OF MATTEAWAN 

“THERE it flies proudly above us—the red, sym- 
bolical of the Declaration of Independence red by 
King George; the white, emblematic of the pallid 
cheek of yon trembling monarch as he red; and blue, 
the imperishable hue of his feelings when, in the 
words of a poet whose name escapes me, 

** He puffed and blew 
While white of cheek he red it through.’ ” 


A SUGGESTED OPENING FOR A BUTCHER 

“Ir is meat, my friends, that we should gather here 
to-day to consider the steak for which our forefathers, 
like lambs led to the slaughter, allowed themselves 
te be butchered by the white-livered hirelings of a 
mutton-headed king. They were men of fine kidney 
who chopped their way to freedom, deserting the fat 
of the land for the lean of suffering that Liberty might 
reveal herself to a starving world.” ; 


AN EFFECTIVE PARAGRAPH FOR A GROCER 

“Anp so it went, my fellow-citizens, until they 
taxed our tea! Our tea, mind you, my friends—ever 
such tea as you will find constantly on sale at my 
emporium at Number Forty-nine Main Street, across 
the way from the Post-office, the best quality in the 
market by the pound put up in tins and warranted 
pure Ceylon, or weighed in your presence in larger 
and smaller quantities, at prices ranging from ten 
cents to a dollar according to your taste—and then the 
tempest! The ruthless hand of George discovered 
that there was sand in the sugar of our former com- 
plaisance, and where he sought a plum he found a 
pickle. As Patrick Henry cried before that proud 
gathering at Fannell Hall in the very heart of Phila- 
delphia itself, Napoleon had his Brutus, Sophocles his 
Cromwell, and George the Third his Dill! If that be 


treason, let us have peace!” 


FOR A SAFE AND SANE 
FOURTH 

For parents whe are afraid to entrust their children 
with fire-crackers, toy cannon, torpedoes, and other 
explosives with which to celebrate the glories of Inde- 
pendence Day we have had prepared at great expense 
the following suggestions, by the adoption of which 
they may provide the little ones with considerable 
amusement of a perfectly harmless and possibly elevat- 
ine kind. 

The Hired-Man Display.—This is one of the best 
substitutes for the dangers of the old-fashioned can- 
nonade that- has yet been invented. It consists in 
taking an incompetent hired man out into a_ten-acre 
lot at sunrise, at a convenient distance from your 
dwelling, and, after setting him in the exact center 
of the field, with the youngsters drawn up in a circle 
around him, proceeding to discharge him. He will go 
olf much more amusingly than any cannon ever could, 
would, or did, and while, like some ordnance of ancient 
make, he may kiek somewhat vigorously, there will be 
absolutely no danger to the children from his ex- 
plosion. 

The Culinary Bonfire—In lieu of the big bonfire 
which has from time immemorial been a source of 
grave danger to the barns and houses in its vicinity, 
an equally lurid effect, and at the same time an 
entirely harmless one, can be secured by summoning 
the whole family into the kitchen after dark, and 


SUGGESTIONS 




















THE SPORTSMAN 


“Is UT CRAZY Y’ARE INTOIRELY, TIM? 
GERMS ?” 


DoN’T YE KNOW THIM CLAMS YE’RE DIGGIN’ ARE FULL AV TOYPHOID 


“OL DO, AN’ OVLL TELL YE THIS, DOMINICK O’SHEA, OI WUDDEN’T GIVE A DOM FER A SPOORT WIDOUT THE 


SPOICE 0’ DANGER TO UT.” 


then, all the lights having been extinguished, proceed- 
ing first to illuminate the cook on the subject of her 
faults, and then to fire her. If she is of a very in- 
flammable nature she will go off with a terrific flare, 
and if she is merely green the results will be at least 
picturesque. The advantage of this method-of cele- 
brating lies not only in its safety to children, but in 
that it need never be postponed on account of ‘the 
weather, being quite as available on rainy days as on 
clear ones. 

The Aerial Gardener—In the whole list of. the 
ordinary Fourth of July paraphernalia there is hardly 
anything so unsafe as the toy balloon, which as a 
menace to our roofs, hay-stacks, and dry places gener- 
ally is an unparalleled source of danger. A pleasing 
substitute for these is the Aerial Gardener, the plan. 
of which is for the children to gather around a cross- 
grained old family gardener and ply him with idiotic 
questions until he goes up in the air. His flight will 
prove in most cases a delightfully spluttering spec- 
tacle, having all the inflammable nature of paraffin 
in a state of combustion with none of the dangers 
attendant upon the real thing. 


THE FOURTH IN LONDON 

“No, by thunder!” roared Nooveau to the manager 
cf the London hotel. “ You'll never catch a free and 
independent people like us submitting to the arbitrary 
taxes of the British. You fellcers learned that lesson 
in Seventy-six.” 

* Quite so,” said the manager, meekly, as he receipted 
Nooveau’s bill for sixty-three pounds for one week’s 
occupancy of a three-dollar room. 


RASTUS ON FREEDOM 
* Wiy, Uncle Rastus,” said the visitor, “ I’m mighty 
glad to see you looking so well. I suppose you are 
going to celebrate the glorious Fourth in fitting man- 
ner?” 
“ Yassuh, ah reckon ah is, suh,” replied the old 
man. ‘ But ah mus’ say, Marse George,” he went on, 
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scratching his head reflectively—* ah mus’ say, suh, dat 
when ah t’ink ob de ole days on de plantation, suh, 
ah kyinder feel dat diss yere freedom we done got has 
raised de cost o’ libbin’ quite cornsidrable, suh.” 








Wuy, HArotp! Wii0 GAVE YOU PERMIS- 
SION TO GO BAREFOOT? . 


MAMMA: 


HAROLD: Gop pip; I PRAYED AND ASKED HIM. 

MAMMA: I DON’? BELIEVE GOD WOULD ANSWER A 
NAUGHTY PRAYER LIKE THAT. 

HAROLD: WELL, “ SILENCE GIVES CONSENT.” 


DOWN IN GEORGIA 
CotoneL Minspy: Well, Majah Slathers, I hear, 
suh, that that no-account Mose Bilby proposed to yore 
daughter Sallie Fo’th July evenin’; suh. 
Masor StatHers: Yes, Kunnell, but I rather ex- 
pected it, suh. It’s a pore cracker won’t pop on the 
Fo’th of July, Kunnell. 


NOT SO BRAVE 

“WELL, Binksey,” said Jiggers, genially, “did you 
celebrate theFourth in fitting manner?” 

“You bet I “did,” said Binksey, with a swelling 
chest. 

“What did you do?” asked Jiggers. 

“T read‘ the Declaration of Independence to my 
mother-in-law,” said Binksey. 

* Pheee-ew!” whistled Jiggers. 
man, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, not so very,” said Binksey. 
long-distance wire.” 


“You are a brave 


“T did it over the 


THEN AND NOW 


1776-1911 


Or yore we drove the British out 
For taxing us so madly. 
To-day we seek the Crowning rout 
And pay our taxes gladly. 
We would not stand the tax on tea - 
And dared the King to lay it, 
But now we hustle o’er the “sea 
And there, by George, we pay it! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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Six-Cylinder Opposition Silenced 
With Their Four-Cylinder Guns Spiked, Many Makers, Who Could Not 


See the Six, at Last Become Six Builders and Boosters 


OU have noticed, we suppose, that almost 
every maker of high-priced automobiles is 
now making and advertising six-cylinder cars. 


If you haven’t noticed it, just read current au- 
tomobile advertising, and observe that makers 
who fought hardest and longest in defense of the 
four-cylinder car have at last found the Six a 
desirable car to manufacture. 


That one simple little truth sums up the greatest 
battle for a principle ever fought in any great in- 
dustry. And if you admire courage and love the 
truth, you will read this story of the battle with 
deep interest. 


1907—One Man Convinced 


It began in June, 1907. Up to that time the 
Six in America was an experiment. No maker had 
faith enough in it to stand up and fight. But 
when Alexander Winton finished his experiments 
with the Six, he was absolutely convinced that no 
other type of car deserved to be mentioned in the 
same breath. 


Inferior Types Abandoned 


Thereupon the Winton Company immediately 
abandoned all other types. We would not make 
a second-class product. And from that hour to 
this, the Winton Company has devoted its entire 
organization and every ounce of its energy, ability, 
and enthusiasm to the manufacture of Sixes ex- 
clusively; and to the campaign of proving the Six 
to be superior to the four and all other types on 
every vital potnt. 

When we began making Sixes exclusively, many 
of our competitors laughed derisively. Some of 
them even said we were non compos mentis—which 
means crazy. 


1911—An Industry Converted 


Four full years have passed, In that time the 
‘principles of the six-cylinder car have not changed 
a jot or tittle. Likewise, in that time, the Winton 
Six has not required a single radical change. Both 
the principle and the car were right from the 
start. 

But in these four years a great change has taken 
place. A change in the minds, and hearts, and 
policies of those makers who laughed derisively. 





The Winton MotorCar.Co. . 


118 Berea Road, 
CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 


Winton Branch Houses 
- Broadway at 70th St. CLEVELAND 
Huron Road at Euclid Ave. 
DETROIT 998 Woodward Ave. 
KANSAS CITY - 3328-3330 Main St. 
MINNEAPOLIS - 16-22 Eighth St. N. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
BOSTON - Berkeley at Stanhope St. 

Soon at 574 Commonwealth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 246-248 N. Broad St. 
BALTIMORE Mt. Royal at NorthAve. 


PITTSBURGH - Baum at BeattySt. SEATTLE - - 1000-1006 Pike St. 


‘ experimental feature. 


SAN FRANCISCO - 300 Van Ness Ave. , 








WINTON SIX 
1912 48H.P. $3000 


Fifth consecutive year without a 
single radical change. 

Motor cranks itself. 

Electric light equipment. 

Four-door body. 

130-inch wheel base. 

Demountable rims. 

More car than ever before. 

Price not increased. 

Now making deliveries. 











And This Is the Reason 

Today those makers are advertising Sixes. 

Why? 

Well, most makers would not abandon a position 
they had fought hard to hold unless there was a 
mighty good reason for ‘‘ folding their tents.”’ 

They have an excellent reason. It is just this 
and none other: 

The quality-buying public demands Sixes. 


That’s all. 


How the Battle Was Won 


Why high-grade buyers demand Sixes is easily 
understood. 

1. The Winton Company’s faith in Sixes (shown 
by abandoning other types and making Sixes 
exclusively) created confidence in the Six among 
intelligent buyers. 

2. These buyers found that the Winton Six 
made good on every claim of superiority over other 
types. 

3. These buyers told their friends. More than 
that, they showed their friends. And when once 
you have shown a live man what the Six will do 
and how it does it, he is forever after a Six convert 
and a Six enthusiast. 

4. Then these converts began to ask their favor- 
ite makers: ‘‘ Why don’t you make a Six?”’ And, 
to make a long story brief, that question bore down 
so heavily that the makers who had once laughed 
derisively found it easier to say: ‘‘ We do,” than 
to offer limping excuses. 


That brings the story down to date. 


Four Years of Six Success 


Meanwhile the Winton Six has had four con- 
tinuous years of making good. It hasn’t a single 
It is the car that, single- 
handed and alone, changed the automobile map. 


Worth thinking about, isn’t it? 


in the 1912 Winton Six, the price remains un- 


It Is The Car for You 


A car that could bring about the most radical 
evolution the automobile industry has ever ex- 
perienced—an evolution that was solidly and 
vigorously opposed—is a car well worth having in 
your own service, Mr. Car Buyer. 

It certainly is if you love a winner. 


More Car Than Ever Before 


Except that the 1912 Winton Six is larger, more 
beautiful, and refined here and there, it is identic- 
ally the same car that has stood the severe tests 
of four years of service in the use of its owners. 


With’ its wheel base lengthened to 130 inches, 
the 1912 Winton Six carries an enlarged and 
spacious body, having generous doors front and 
rear, and luxuriously comfortable cushions and 
upholstery. 


Electric Lights for 1912 


Electric side and tail lights, the former imbedded 
in the dash together with ventilators, are a new 
feature of regular equipment. Lighting current 
is supplied by a six-volt 60 ampere hour storage 
battery. 


Gas headlights are continued, the gas tank being 
boxed on the left running board. 


Practically the only other changes affecting the 
chassis are the adoption of adjustable pedals, 
vanadium springs, and cross-type front universal 
joint, and the lengthening of the flexible coupling 
between the motor and the clutch. 


Price Not Increased 


The motor, ignition, carburetion, cooling, lubri- 
cation, clutch, transmission, and other elements 
are the same as previously. 


Booth demountable rims and 36 by 44 inch tires 
all around are regular equipment. 


Notwithstanding the increased value represented, 








changed at $3000. 2. 
Ps 
Get the facts about the car whose won- ie 
derful success has caused many makers 7 
to change their minds, their policies, 
and their models. Our catalog gives i 
the fullest details. Also, it tells 7 
how and why the Six-Cylinder Pra 
Car stands alone at the 7 
top—the car without + 
an equal. 7 
Clip the coupon uae 
and mail it 7 
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7 To The Winton Motor Car, Co, 
af Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘FEDERAL POLICY IN ITS RELATION 


ZAR HE private wire to Washington is at 
SORE a premium these days. The big de- 
cisions have been handed down and 
the Supreme Court has adjourned 
S for the summer, but with Congress 
still wrestling with tariff revision 
and reciprocity, and the various 
Congressional committees trying to 
find a bush to beat around in their 
‘investigation ” of the trusts, ‘“‘ Washington ” remains 
an influence of primary importance. 

Wall Street, indeed, has about made up its mind 
that the Washington influence has come to stay. It 
will be many a long day before Judge Gary’s sugges- 
tion about government control of prices is put into 
effect; but, on the ether hand, that the relation be- 
tween “business and the government is all the time 
being drawn closer and closer is becoming increasingly 
plain. The whole trend of things is in that direction. 
In the hum of modern industrial activity the dominant 
note is co-operation, and co-operation in these days 
means combination and the doing of business on a 
big scale. Human nature is fallible, and in business 
done without restriction on what is considered a big 
scale, abuses are almost certain to creep in. By the 
American people, government supervision—supervision 
in the true sense of the word—has been adopted as the 
remedy. Let business take its course and develop 
along the line of the modern industrial combination, it 
has been decided, but let the government see to it that 
the business of these concerns is conducted in a reason- 
able and equitable manner. 

That having been decided, the people of the United 
States have proceeded, during the past few years, to 
equip the government with at least some of the neces- 
sary machinery for supervising the operation of big 
business. The first step was to make the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an_ effective instrument by 
giving it real authority. During the score of years 
of its existence some good work had been done by that 
?ody, but lack of power to act on its own initiative 
had proved a terrible handicap and prevented the com- 
mission from exerting anything like adequate super- 
vision over interstate commerce. To remedy that con- 
dition and make effective this arm of the government, 
a law was passed in the summer of 1909 giving to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a large measure of 





By Franklin Escher 


real authority. That the law has fully accomplished 
its purpose was shown by the way in which the com- 
mission last winter treated the railwe iys’ petition that 
they be allowed to raise their freight rates. There is 
no doubt nowadays about the effectiveness of the gov- 
ernment’s supervision of railway affairs. 

While in some quarters there still lingers a disposi- 
tion to resent any interference whatever by the govern- 
ment in business affairs, the broad-minded part of the 
financial community has come fully to realize that the 
development of modern business has made Federal 
supervision inevitable, and that it has come to stay. 
We are, moreover, only on the threshold of this con- 
dition. Federal policy toward the corporations is in 
the formative stage. It has manifested itself so far 
in drastie correction of palpable abuses—in dissolu- 
tion suits against those corporations known to have 
done wrong, and in wholesale investigation of trade 
conditions believed to be not all they should, All that, 
however, is merely temporary, merely a revulsion from 
the lax state of things previously prevailing. That 
investigation and proseeution—in short, what goes by 
the name of “ trust-busting ”—is to be the permanent 
attitude of the government toward the country’s 
business, is unthinkable. Abuses have come into exist- 
ence and have had to be dealt with with a firm hand, 
but that the attitude of the government toward the 
business of the country is indefinitely to remain one 
of correction and punishment seems unreasonable. 

What Wall Street is trying to figure is just what 
stage has been reached. Five years ago, when it all 
began, we went through the initial stage of vilifica- 
tion of the system as a whole, of general attack upon 
the ‘trusts ” by the administration in office, of bizarre 
fines and penalties. Then came a period of a couple 
of years when the country was too busy thinking 
about its other troubles to bother much about the evil 
cf industrial combination; but the panic once safely 
past, attention began again to be given to the problem 
of putting a curh on the “trusts” and the railroad 
combinations. By the managers of big business, in 
the mean time, it had been realized that the country 
was in earnest, and instead of the former attitude of 
defiance there was adopted a conciliatory policy, a 
policy of publicity and of letting the public see that 
it was conjuring up chimeras. During that time the 
American public learned more about the true state 


TO BUSINESS 


of large-scale business than ever before in its history. 
{t learned, for instance, that while some of the big 
industrial combinations were doing business in an 
unreasonable and oppressive manner, that was by no 
means the general rule. It learned, too, that state- 
ments concerning the overeapitalization of the rail- 
roads had been grossly exaggerated and that the rail- 
roads as a whole were receiving no more than fair pay 
for service rendered. From an almost general convic- 
tion that big business was on an entirely wrong basis 
and would have to be completely reorganized, intelli- 
gent people everywhere began to see that the system 
was all right and that the need was for the weeding- 
trowel and not the scythe. 

During this stage in the development of public policy 


“ toward the corporations and the railroads, realization 


became general that nothing was to be gained by con- 
tinuance of the hostile legislation by which the last 
few years had been marked. Quick to feel the change 
in sentiment were the lawmakers in Congress as well 
as in the State Legislatures. With constituents no 
longer clamoring for anti-trust and anti-railroad legis- 
lation, introduction of such measures soon enough 
came to an end. With the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vested with full authority and a court of 
commerce established and ready to deal speedily with 
disputed matters, it was felt by legislators all over 
the country that the Federal government was fully 
equipped to handle the problem without assistance 
from the several States. 

By the action of the Supreme Court in the Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco cases, this better feeling on 
the part of the public toward the corporations has 
been further helped. Here and there one hears the 
alleged cynical remark that the change will be in out- 
ward form only, and that these companies will con- 
tinue to do business on the same old lines as before, 
but by all those who understand what has actually 
taken place it is realized that between the old and the 
new there has been a great gulf fixed. No one 
imagines that because the Supreme Court has found 
two corporations guilty of improper practices every 
abuse in big business all over the country is at 
once to come to an end, but that the punishment 
visited on the Oil and Tobacco companies will have a 
most salutary effect in other directions can hardly 
be doubted. 





(Continued from page 17) 

“*Come on, you. . J told him. ‘They came up, 
so there must be a way.’ 

“*They went down, taking the way with them.’ 

“*But we must do something.’ 

“* You do it,’ he said, and he did not move. Sears 
seemed to have become dulled. He crouched on the 
ground, shaking his head and muttering. 

“T went to the edge and looked. Straight down 
plunged the smooth rock walls, and yet I knew they 
were as cheese when one sought to scale them. A 
large piece of rock tottered on the brink, and, when I 
thrust it out, leaped, bounded, and fell in ashy frag- 
ments. The whole thing was rotten, and the winds 
re was no trail down. 

“Far below I could see our path to a point where 
the trail ended and the rope had taken its place. 
They had known some rift, some crevice—I hurried 
all around the edge, but I discovered nothing. The 
wall went down, a seeming smooth circle of lava-rock. 
Far off on the greenish-yellow plain I could see a 
number of black dots. They were there, watching, 
laughing still. 

“T went back to Sears and dragged him from his 
place. I pointed to where the trail ended, a mere 
foothold. 

“*We must make a rope!’ 

“*Of what?’ he asked, stupidly. 

“Yes! of what? It must be strong enough to hold 
a man, and long. There was no such material. We 
had nothing—no food, no water. 

“ Now those slaty clouds of the gray morning were 
gone, and above us stretched a silken canopy of tur- 
quoise, flecked by little patches of white and dun. The 
sun was becoming a blazing splendor. The skulls in 
the grass shone as polished metal. By noon the sun 
stood over us a quivering thing, grinning, red. Sears 
threw aside his coat and hat. 

“* For God’s sake, don’t do that,’ I begged of him, 
but he would not heed. We had no water. 

“The black dots had disappeared from the plain 
now. They were sure of us and had gone off exulting, 
langhing. From the foot of the butte the arid land 
unrolled, blurring forty, fifty miles away into nothing, 
an indefinite point where it met the misty sky. It 
simmered in the sunlight, and the undulations were as 
shifting heated waves. I could not stand close to the 
edge. My head reeled, and the sun on it felt as the 
glow of a torch, Far away, a ribbon of smoke trailed 
and dissolved—a ribbon of smoke from some train 
passing our place of beginning. We might as well 
have been distant a thousand miles. 

“The wind blew and blew a whirlwind, hot, barbed 
with sand, but brought no relief from the broiling 
sunlight. Under that calm, turquoise sky the whole 
world was iridescent. The vast and silent laughter 





of the desert beat upon us. 
“To and fro [ paced. 


I could not sit as one con- 
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demned, like Sears. By afternoon, when the sun’s eye 
was red as blood, [ was staggering. I fell in the grass, 
weak, exhausted. I thrust a skull aside and laid 
my head in its place. 

“We shivered through another night. Sometimes 
I would start up and run a bit, to keep from freezing ; 
but nothing stirred Sears. He sat bent over, moaning 
for his whiskey. Next day he began moaning for 
water. I could not help him; he would not move; he 
annoyed me. 

“My own lips were cracking, my mouth aching. I 
had past noting desert effects in light and color. 
Black night, and suddenly a gleaming shield—the sun 
upon us again, a slowly heating furnace. Sears lay 
upon his back and stared up at it. He cursed it from 
swollen lips. 

“Getting to his feet, he gathered the skulls and 
carried them to the edge. One after another he cast 
them down, counting—three, four, five. ... He had 
two left now, two white, picked things, grinning with 
him. He pointed to them. 

“* You next,’ he said. ‘ Don’t you wish you had gone 
that way long ago? I sha’n’t let you stay here. Oh 
no! You next—then you. .. 

“ He paused and glared around. 
snarled at me. 

“With a hoarse ery he came for me. I could not 
fight him. I was too weak and confused. The sun 
thrust into my eves and blinded me. I ran from him, 
across the butte top an® back. He gained on me. I 
felt his fingers slip on my shoulder once. Spent, gasp- 
ing, unable to oppose him, I dropped down close to 
the edge—my fingers gripped, dug into the crumbling 
soil. I would hold—until— 

‘He was right on me when I dropped; his hands 
outstretched, his eyes staring, his mouth open as an 
animal’s. Then T felt his foot hook under my neck. 
He pitched forward, and, with a scream, plunged 
down—down—like a huge dropping bird... . 


‘Then you!’ he 





That night the wind lulled and the world grew quiet, 
so empty of noises that the malicious laughter of the 
coyotes on the desert could be heard. All night I 
walked. I could not sleep with those cries in my 
ears. I made some plans that night, wild things, such 
as ripping up my clothes for a rope, of tying them to 
the edge, and of going down it, hoping to slide to the 
trail when I had reached the end. I would never be 
able to stand another broiling day. I would go mad 
and leap after Sears. 

“Below me, the coyotes were on the slopes now. I 
tried to drive them off by hurling chunks of lava. 
They would not leave. Morning found me close to the 
brink, staring down. I shrilled at them—they yelped 
and scattered. I thought I heard a shot. I could 
not believe it. I was going mad. There had been no 
shot, no report, no ery. 

‘I drew back—dared to look again. A second re- 
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port sounded. Yes! there was one coyote dead, another 
limping. I sprang to the edge and screamed. Far 
down the slope I saw a man—a white man. He 
stopped climbing, seemed about to lose his hold, so 
startled was he. 

“T yelled again, the yell of terror. He looked and 
saw me. 

“<The trail! ... the trail!’ I cried, pointing. 

“An hour later he had wormed his way along to 
that place beneath. 

“* What are you doing up there?’ he cried, the wind 
buffeting his words. 

“*Dying! Get a rope—a stake—’ 

“* Wait,’ and I was alone again. 

“T saw his pony go scurrying toward the hills after 
that. And I waited. The hours passed. He did not 
come. Would he never come? [ doubted that I 
had even seen him. Then I would crawl to the edge 
and look down to: see the dead coyote. That was 
proof. 

“T began cutting my trousers, shirt, under-garments 
into strips, knotting them together. I would need that 
to draw up his stronger rope. ; 

“Late in the afternoon he came with another man. 
They crawled up the trail to its end and Stopped, 
baffled. My string of strips was not long enough, and 
1 was quite naked. I must cut the lengths into nar- 
rower pieces. My hands were weak as I toiled at 
this feverish task: before night, though, I had drawn 
up their spliced lariats. 

“My throat was cracking. 

“*Send water,’ I made them understand. 

“The canteen contained a liquid that must have 
been warm, muddy, stale; but to me it was nectar. 
I drank and drank, and poured the remainder over 
my head. I thought it would not burgt if I did 
that. 

“Next they sent up a stake, the one end sharpened, 
and I wedged it into a erack of the rock. Now, could 
I go down that slender rope, straight down the face of 
the rock wall, and land safely on that ribbon of a trail? 
My arms were listless, my fingers burned their lacera- 
tions. But then I thought ef Sears, and of the skulls, 
and I was strong enough. The men caught me as I 
slipped down the last few feet of rope. 

“They had come out after straying cattle; five 
miles away in the hills was their camp; they aided 
me down the slope, and a week later had me at the 
railroad. Do you wonder now that I... .” 

“IT understand,” Griscom said—‘I understand 
fully.” Then he started and exclaimed, excitedly: 

“But that man at the tank, ... that crippled 
man—” 

“Was... Sears,” 
paling. 

“A...a... waiting for—” 

“For me, perhaps; and then, perhaps, for you! He 
knows where there is a ~~ mine, you see! ., ,” 


whispered the other, his face 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 
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Bottled at the 
brewery. Just 
about 100 per { 
cent. perfect. 


For health’s sake have 
it in your home. 


““Always the same 
Good Old Bilatz’”’ 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
‘orrespond. invited direct. 
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Grain Cer Veal 


Through Correct Combinations 
of Daily Foods 


—You should eat for Energy, Brain Power, Good Looks 
and Success. I can tell you, — technical terms, the 
best binations and f the different foods for 
I "HAVE. NO FOODS ‘TO. SELL. 
A BRAINY 











your condition. 
No Fasting, Privation, Exercises or Drugs. 
DIET SYSTEM. My 4 Books Prove It. 


(1) Tests of Brainy Diet (3) Effects of Foods 
(2) Diet Versus Drugs (4) Key to Longevity 
Send 10 Cents for Postage, etc. 

Send the addresses of your sick friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER 


Food Expert Dept. 33 Washington, D.C. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
A 


ddress DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn, 








The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
The “ My Room” Habit 


In almost every family there is one 
person who has what can only be called 
the “my room” habit. Its development 
may very probably be the result of fam- 
ily life; or the attraction of one’s room 
may be as strong as it is because one 
cannot say “my house.” Or, again, it 
may be a mere matter of temperament. 
This is undoubtedly the true solution. If 
one has the “my room” habit it is be- 
cause one is made that way. To sociable- 
minded people who enjoy wasting time 
and find that it can be more unconscious- 
ly and comfortably done in company with 
others there is something enraging about 
those who softly remark, “I think I will 


be going to my room now.” It is as 
though they drew their feet from the 


sloth of chummy indolence and confused 
chatter to ascend the stairs publicly to 
solitude and thought. They seem to en- 
joy extravagantly the being in their 
rooms and to find so much to do there. 
When they are down-stairs there is a 
condescending, temporary air about them, 
and one feels constantly pressed by the 
necessity of being uncommonly nice to 
them if they are to be restrained from 
that pitiless and rigorous ascension. 

It has never been absolutely proved 
that they do anything of great serious- 
ness in their rooms, but one always sus- 
pects it. They read and study and write, 
or so one supposes, because they give 
every sign of preferring quiet, of requir- 
ing opportunities for concentration, and 
of receiving nourishment from those hours 
spent alone. People who enjoy being alone 
are always a little awe-inspiring, and to 
have such a person occur in one’s own 
family is almost too stimulating. If they 
have their best times by themselves, then 


one lessens their contentment by ap- 
proaching them, and as for retaining 


them in the family circle, it can only be 
done by honest confessions all around 
that of course a family is but a mob and 
pretends to nothing more, but won’t the 
persons with the “my room” habit sink 
occasionally to human levels and chat 
with the rabble for a minute? 

If one establishes firmly this method of 
conducting one’s days the result is al- 
most as happy as though one were a busy 
person. The feeling goes through the 
house that one’s closed door fairly con- 
stitutes a sign of “ Private,” and in time 
one is not asked to do tiresome things, 
because one has an appointment with 
one’s room which must not for any light 
reason be broken. 


Funny Stories 


Funny stories are frequently funny. 
This makes it very difficult to say any- 
thing dogmatic about them, for at any 
moment one may find oneself not only 
uproariously laughing at a funny story, 
but cherishing it in one’s mind and 
chuckling over it in private and _tell- 
ing it to friends, and in all ways behav- 
ing as though one was precisely the type 
of person who likes funny stories. Yet 
in spite of this frequent enjoyment of 
them, it is staunchly maintained that 
there are people who laugh at things 
because they are funny and others who 
laugh at funny stories. The former are 
infinitely preferable to the latter—it is, 
of course, to the former class one belongs 
oneself—and the latter are a shade, just 
a shade—well, describable as people who 
laugh at funny stories. They would not 
like to be so described; they would hotly 
ery out against such injustice and say 
that they had a sense of humor or some- 
thing else equally irrelevant and foreign 
to. the appreciation of a funny story. It 
is ‘hard to put down their claim, as they 
do undoubtedly laugh at the precise place 
where you laugh, and this may be the 
very ground on which to refute them. 
They are addicted to funny stories for a 
number of reasons. They are almost in- 
variably warned that a story is going to 
be funny, which helps considerably, let- 
ting them know as it does where they 
stand and what they are in for. It is 
starting on an explicit basis shared by 
others, and they like that. Then, as it 
generally takes some moments to tell a 
funny story. they are never startled when 
the point comes. They have had plenty 
of time in which to prepare themselves 
and arrive without jars at a state of 
comprehension. so that when the point is 
all obviously delivered they meet it with 
a hearty laugh and some pride that they 
were so easily able to do so. As nothing 
puts such a stop to conversation as a 
funny story there is always the pause 
afterward in which to recover and_be- 
come comfortably readjusted before some 
one else says, “ That reminds me.” 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
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Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. But the 
going is not always the same; 
some roads are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


One Policy 


One System 








The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


The highways and by-ways of 


personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 


The public demands that al! the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk ail 
the way to every man’s home. A 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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1, Showing webbing taking nail. 
2. Turning nail. 


« Conforms to shape of tire. 
N ‘* Just as if the inner Tube were that much thicker. 
Carry an extra pair in your tool box! 


Made in all Sizes, 


WABAN WEBBING CO., 205 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


PROOF” 


INNER TUBE PROTECTING WEBBING 


Here is the simple, /ogical and inexpensive way of eliminating punctures and blow-outs. A 
heavy woven webbing, made with gesazve Sea Island cotton, slipped between inner tube and casing, 
and held in place by pressure—No bias places to pinch-—Will not heat— 
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Delivered direct to any address, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
PRICE 
TS ee ee 


FOR ONE TIRE 
.. $1.50 CTS | eer Pe ree $1.80 
1.60 SAR Avcccccervsasseeove 2.43 
eee 3.70 JOR Fed vccceseceosces 2.57 


Send for booklet H 
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DOUBLY WELCOME 
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1000 ISLAND 
HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 


Jefferson County, New York 
In the Heart of the Thousand Islands 


In the most enchanting spot in all America, 
where nature’s charms are rarest, all the 
delights of modern civilization are added in 
the 1000 Island House. No hotel of the 
Metropolis provides greater living facilities or 
such luxurious comfort—real home comfort— 
as does this palatial summer retreat. An 
amusement for every hour, or quiet, complete 
rest, is the choice of every guest. 

All Drinking Water used in the house 
is filtered. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


O. G. STAPLES - Proprietor 














ITARRY PEARSON, Chief Clerk. 


CLARK’S =; CRUISE 


Feb. 1, #400 up for 71 days. All Expenses. 
5 HIGH CLASS ROUND THE WORLD TOURS, 
Monthly, Sept. to Jan. inclusive. 
Times Bldg., New York 
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So simple as to be readily 
understood and operated 
by the beginner; so efh- 
cient that he does not 
outgrow it. 


IN DETAIL: 

Good all the way through. Compact, convenient, 
fitted with carefully tested Rapid Rectilinear lens and 
our Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with speed adjustments 
for +s, ¢s and zx of a second and also for bulb and time 
exposures—such is the 34 Folding Pocket Kodak. 


The pictures it makes are post-card size, 3% x 5% 
inches. It has two tripod sockets, brilliant reversible 
finder with hood and our automatic focusing lock and 
has rising, sliding and falling front. Loads in daylight 
with Kodak Film Cartridges for two, four, six or ten 
exposures. May be equipped also for glass plates (extra) 
if desired. 


At any Kodak Dealers, Price $20.00. Catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownie Cameras free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Americanization of Paris 


Paris is showing traces of American 
influence. The Frenchman is losing his 
mustache and the French girl has_ be- 
come quite independent. The streets look 
American, not only on account of the citi- 
zens of the United States who monopolize 
the cafés and throng the Avenue de 
l’Opéra in the summer-time, but on ac- 
count of the spirit of Americanism which 
has taken possession of the French crowd. 

The traditional fldneur is being super- 
seded by the hurried business man. 
Frenchmen are forgetting how to live and 
learning “ how to get there.” 

Skyscrapers are cropping up in Paris. 
Formerly, if an architect did not know bet- 
ter than to plan a twenty-story building 
next to a five-story one, the municipality 
took steps to see that he was instructed. 
Thus the streets of Paris remained har- 
monious, and presented agreeable ensem- 
bles. Beginning with a hotel proprietor, 
who thought it would be more profitable 
to have an extra story on his building, 
and who managed to retain the obnoxious 
floor in spite of repeated protests, the at- 
tempts to increase the height of buildings 
have been numerous and more or less suc- 
cessful. 

More and more English and American 
signs are being seen in the streets. 
“English spoken” is frequent, of course, 
and “ American shoes ” and, particularly, 
“ American bar” are common sights. The 
French drink “cocktails” and_ eat 
“Junch,” from which comes the verb 
“Juncher.” They are fond of “ tennis,” 
“golf,” and “skating.” The last means 
roller-skating, only, however, and is quite 
the rage in Paris at present. 

The French do not hesitate to coin 
English and American words when nec- 
essary. Thus a “flirt” is the man a 
young girl flirts with. A flirt is never a 
girl. It has somewhat the meaning of 
“beau.” Instead of saying “ se promener” 
when taking a walk, would-be fashionable 


French persons say “faire du _ foot- 
ing.” “ Footing” is supposed to be the 
American word for walking for ex- 
ercise. 


‘ 


Of course Parisians have “ interviews ” 
in the papers, where American journalis- 
tic methods are being copied. They read 
the “ magazines,” and speak of the * strug- 
gle for life.” “ Business” is almost as 
French as “home” and “ gentleman.” 
“Time is money” is quite Parisian. 

French literature is flooded with novels 
dealing with America and Americans. 
Descriptions of the United States are in- 


numerable, and studies on the American. 


girl are to be found in every home. 

Many French girls are now brought up 
“a lAméricaine.” No one knows exactly 
what the expression means. It implies 
almost anything, from the permission of 
going alone to school to the liberté com- 
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plete of talking to young men in the ab- 
sence of a chaperon. 

From the demure little being who spent 
her days in a convent until she married 
and developed into a delightful butterfly 
the French girl has grown into a cos- 
mopolitan “miss” who flirts as much as 
she can while pretending to keep up the 
convenances. The young French society 
girl is now no more restricted than the 
American of the same class. She is even 
allowed to choose her own husband. 

If her education has been modified by 
American ideals, the French girl’s clothes 
have also undergone a change. Previous- 
ly a young girl dressed without frills or 
fancies. But when American girls came to 
France and began to carry away all the 
eligible Frenchmen, the mothers thought 
it was about time to do something. They 
decided that their daughters suffered from 
unfair competition, for, whereas the 
French girl had to dress modestly and in- 
conspicuously, the American was allowed 
to wear gowns which showed her to the 
best advantage. So the French girl 
changed her mode of dress, and, to-day, 
she is almost as expensively gowned as 
the American. 

American women are primarily blamed 
for the increase of cost of gowns and, in- 
cidentally. for the increased cost of liv- 
ing. ‘The American man, too, is held re- 
sponsible for the high prices prevalent in 
restaurants and hotels. The explanation 
given is the following: 

When an American in Paris used to be 
offered a good room for seven or eight 
francs a day he was’ dumfounded. 
“Something must be the matter with this 
hotel since the rooms are so cheap,” he 
thought, and moved next day to a more 
expensive place. 

The French landlord soon “ caught on” 
to this way of reasoning, and each one 
swore that no American should leave his 
hotel on account of low prices. These were 
accordingly raised to American standards. 
And now in the best hotels in Paris it is 
possible to get very poor rooms for twen- 
ty-five or thirty franes a day. 

It must be said, however, that American 
patronage has greatly improved hotels in 
the matter of bath-rooms and steam heat. 
Steam heat used to be a luxury, reserved 
for the very best hotels, for instance, but 
now even the cheap little ones pride them- 
selves upon having “ chauffage central.” 

The American influence on the French 
theater is, perhaps, less beneficial, as it 
is said to be the cause of the stress now 
laid on costumes and great spectacular 
effects. In at least five of the leading 
theaters last summer the most important 
characters were supposed to be American. 

But since New York is growing French, 
it is perhaps natural that Paris should 
become American. 





The Fossil Ground <- sloth 


One of the most realistic fossil groups 
to be mounted in this country is the col- 
lection of four skeletons of the great 
ground-sloth of South America at the 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 
The remains of these huge extinct animals 
were dug up from the vast loam deposit 
which underlies the pampas of the Argen- 
tine. These bulky beasts can be fittingly 
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The ground-sloth possessed powerful 
claws, massive hind quarters, and was of 
colossal strength. The largest skeleton 
shown standing on his hind legs is about 
fifteen feet long. It is endeavoring to 
drag down the branches of the tree, while 
another is busily digging and tearing at 
the roots to loosen and break them so as 
to help his big friend. A third animal 

















The prehistoric lumbermen of the pampas 


termed the original prehistoric lumber- 
men, for lumbering operations were their 
sole business and diversion. As their diet 
was principally the soft leaves, fruit, 
berries, ete., that grew on the primeval 
trees, it was necessary for these creatures 
to be adapted in structure to the process 
of digging, uprooting, and felling trees 
containing a storehouse of food. 





is coming around the base of the tree to 
assist in the digging operations, while a 
fourth stands at a short distance, ready 
to add his weight to drag down.” the 
branches when they are brought within 
reach. One of the skeletons in this group 
has a fracture of the bones of the hind 
leg, very likely due to a tree having fallen 
upon it in the course of operations. 
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For the six months ending July 1 we —_ and sold 220,000 
automobile tires. In the first half of 1910 we sold 110,000. In 
the first half of 1909 we sold 34,000. 

Within two years the demand for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
has multiplied six times over. 

The reason is this: Tens of thousands of motorists have proven 
by use that these patented tires cut tire bills in two. 


—which are removable—are simply 
slipped to the opposite side when you 
change from clincher tires. 


Then these flanges curve outward, as 
shown in the picture. The tire when 


A Tire Revolution 


The Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire—the 
final result of 12 years spent in tire 
making—has changed the whole tire 
situation. 





deflated comes against a rounded edge. 
Rim-cutting is made impossible. 


Sixty-four leading motor car makers 
contracted with us for these patented 
tires for the season of 1911. And motor 
car owners are adopting these tires 
faster than we can supply them. 


Men used to think that standard tires 
were pretty much alike. Few had any 
very strong preference. But these tre- 
mendous advantages--No-Rim-Cut and 
oversize—have brought the demand 
like an avatanche to the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tire. And they will win you 
when you know them. 











Ordinary Clincher Tire 


With the old-type tire—the clincher 
tire—these removable rim flanges must 
be set to curve inward. he thin 
edge of the 








They have . 


oversize saves blow-outs. 





No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Half-Year’s Sales, 220,000 


found that they cannot be rim-cut. 





They have learned that the 


No-Rim-Cut tires—costing the same as standard old-type tires 
—have given them double service. They have told others, and the 


others told others. 
like a flood. 
—to tell you about these tires. 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 
the base. They do not, like clinchers, 
need to be hooked to the rim. Not 
even tire bolts are needed. 


The reason lies in 126 braided wires 
which we vulcanize into the tire base. 
These wires make the tire base un- 
stretchable. The tire cannot come off 
without removing the. flange, because 
no possible force can stretch it over the 


Thus the demand for these tires has grown 
. Ask some of the users—you’ll find them everywhere 


can break or loosen — form the only 
practical way yet invented for mak- 
ing a tire of this type. 


Tires 10% Oversize 





No-Rim-Cut tires, where the flanges 
curve outward, have an extra flare. 
See the picture. Because of this fact 
we can fit the rim, and still make the 
tire 10% oversize. And we do this, 
without adding extra price. 

This oversize means 10% more air— 


flange. 

This tire when, inflated grasps the 
rim by a pressure of 134 pounds to the 
inch. You remove this tire by un- 
locking one rim flange, like any quick- 
detachable tire. There are no hooks 
to ‘‘freeze” into the rim flange, so 
there is nothing to pry out. 

This braided wire feature is controlled 


by our patents. Others have tried 
twisted wires— 


10% greater carrying capacity-—than 
a tire of rated size. And that extra 
capac ity, with the average car, adds 
25% to the tire mileage. 

This added 10% takes care of the 
extras—the top, gl: iss front, gas tank, 
extra tire, etc. It avoids overloading 
which, with clincher tires, is almost 
universal. It saves blow-outs. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under average 








flange tHen digs 
into the tire. 
When the tire 
is deflated by 
 ompenionitd these 

anges may 
rim-cut the tire 








Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


No-Rim-Cut tires fit any standard beyond repair ; : : wires, which : SES 
tim for quick-detachable tires. Also in running a sin- With or Without Non-Skid Treads need no welding on aan IS" filled: with facts se ede 
demountable rims. The rim flanges gle block. —which never know. Ask us to mail it to you. — 


others a_ single conditions, will cut tire bills in two. 


wire. For all Yet they cost the same as standard 
makers, of clincher tires. The saving is entirely 
course, seek to clear. 


Those are the reasons why men who 
know are demanding the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


imitate this tire. 
But our flat 
tapes of braided 











Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Detroit Street, Akron, Ohio 


(347) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 























Mr. National Advertiser- 


Do you wish to reach high- 
class homes where readers have 
the means to’ buy standard pro- 


ducts. 


Do you wish to advertise the 
story of .your merchandise in 
a magazine whose readers are 
readily influenced by the best- 


is-the-cheapest argument? 


Then include on your list 
Harpers Magazine 
a 
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It’s Printype! 


‘*What a beautiful typewritten letter—as plain as print— 
as easy to read as a primer! It must be the new Oliver 
PRINTYPE! I wish all our correspondents used The 
Printype Oliver Typewriter!”’ 


-A composite quotation from ten thousand business 
and professional men on being introduced to Printype 


LL eyes are watching Printype. Its attrac- 
tion is irresistible. Its beauty and grace, in 
a typewritten letter, are alluring, attention- 
compelling. Although absolutely new to type- 
writing, its counterpart—Book Type has been 
used on all the world’s presses since the printing 
art had its inception. 











We had brought the machine to its maximum 

of efficiency. We had added, one by one, a score 
) , 

of great innovations. There remained but one 
point—that was the type itself. 

Then came the inspiration which meant a revolution 
in typewriter type. Wewould design and produce a new 
typewriter type face, conforming to the type used in 


newspapers, maga izines and books 
id! It’shere! It’s P RINTYPE! 


A Long Step in Advance 


The change is one of vast significance. It means relief from 

the harmful effect on eyesight of the “ outline” typewriter type. 
It means less danger of costly errors, due to confusing the 

numerals. 

And now, because of its mewness, it has the enhanced charm of novelty 


Print)pe —_— 


‘OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 
Printype Now Famous 


The reception of Printype by the business public has been most enthusi- 
astic. We withheld any formal announcement until the machine had been 
on the market for one year. Personal demonstrations were its one adver- 
tising. The resulting sales were stupendous. Printype letters soon began to 
appear among commonplace old-style correspondence. Business men began 
asking each other, “ What's that new kind of typewriter that writes like 
real print ?” ‘Thus the fame of Printype grows as its beauty 
our regular model with Pica and utility dawn on the business world. 

Typewriter Type. 


Printype Aids Eyes 


The manifold merits of Printype are a constant source of sur- 
prise. fie tg is restful to eyesight. It delivers its message in 
the most easily readable form. 

The constant reading of thin outline letter typewriting plays 
havoc with theeyes. It sends thousands to oculists and opticians. = 

A comparative test of Printype and ordinary typewriting will 
win you tothe type that reads like print. 


Ask for Book, Specimen Letter and Demonstration 


We will gladly send you a Printype Book, together with a 
letter written on The Printype Oliver Typewriter. This letter will 
be a revelation. 

Our great sales organization enables us to make an improvement 
of this character immediately and simultaneously available to the 
public. Press the button and see how — an Oliver Agent will 
appear with a “ Printyper,” ready to tell you all about it and write 
several Printype letters for you. Address Sales Department, (124) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 774 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO 


“17 Cents-a-Day” 
Offer 


You can buy the new Printype 
Oliver 'Uypewriter on the famous 
“17-Cents-a- Day” Purchase 
Plan. <A small first payment 
brings the machine. ‘Then save 
17 cents a day and pay monthly. 
You can turn in any make of 
typewriter on your first pay- 
ment, 

If the Penny Plan interests 
you, ask for details. 


Our Price Not Raised 


We do not ask a premium 
for The Printype Oliver Type- 
writer. We have declared a big 
dividend in favor of typewriter 
users by supplying this wonder- 
ful type, when desired, on the 
new model Oliver Ty spake 

Our price is $100, the same as 
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The “Patrician” —l00 inch wheelbase; 30 cell, 13 plate Exide Hycap battery, $2150 F. O. B. Detroit. 
The “Regent” — 86 inch wheelbase; 27 cell, 11 plate Exide Hycap battery, $1750 F. O. B. Detroit. 


A car of French 
design of the very 
latest fashion, 


HUPP-Y EATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Design protected by 
letters patent. 


One of the interesting features of the vogue which the Hupp-Yeats is 
enjoying everywhere is the extraordinary extent to which it is being 


bought and used as a summer car. 


The electric is actually one of the coolest of cars and you will observe 
scores of the new and larger Hupp-Yeats models—with the 
luxurious-riding 100 inch wheelbase — being driven daily through the 
hot months by those who ordinarily confine themselves to the touring 


car or runabout. 


One hundred to one hundred and fifteen miles on one charge in this 
easy, elegant coach comes as close to perfect comfort in motoring 


as one could desire. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 117 Lycaste Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





BRANCHES 





BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 1500 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 1992 East 13th St.; | DENVER, 1620 Breadway ; 


DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves. ; KANSAS CITY, 34th and Broadway ; 


LOS ANGELES, 816 S. Olive St. ; 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1334 Nicollet Ave.; | PHILADELPHIA, 330 N. Broad St. 








THACKERAY’S WORKS 


SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


HE unique distinction and value of this edition of Thackeray’s writings 
lie in the series of biographical chapters which the author’s surviving 
daughter, Anne Thackeray Ritchie, has written, and which are pre- 
fixed to each volume. Not only do they throw new light upon Thack- 
eray’s life, telling how his books came to be written, etc., but they con- 
stitute the only intimate portrayal of the personality and home-life of 
the great novelist. They are replete with hitherto unpublished drawings and sketches 
made by Thackeray, letters to his friends, with facsimiles of Thackeray’s manuscript 
pages and correspondence. With illustrations by the original illustrators, including 
Thackeray himself. 

Crown 8&vo, Iilustrated. Price per volume, $1.75 


5. Sketch Books, etc. 10. The Virginians 

6. Contributions to “Punch” {1. History of Philip, etc. 
12. Denis Duval, etc. 
13. Miscellanies, etc. 





J. Vanity Fair 
2. Pendennis 
3. Yellowplush Papers, etc. 7. Henry Esmond, etc. 
4. Barry Lyndon, etc. 8. The Newcomes, etc. 
9. Christmas Books, etc. 


Bound in Goth. Prev get oF 85 SOs «oo 5 nosis nae 50 0050090000450 err LY 
Bound in Three-Quarter Calf. Per set....cccccsccccccccsccccccccces errr 
Bound in Three-Quarter Levant. Per set ...ccccccccecccceecs <phareeescousees Meme 


(Uniform with the above) 
Thackeray’s Hitherto Unidentified Contributions to “ Punch.” Ilustrated. Price, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








CREAMED ASPARAGUS 
CAULIFLOWER, GREEN PEAS 


and many other vegetables, where 
milk is used in the cooking, are made 
creamy, rich, digestible, and are de- 


lightfully flavored by the use of 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


On request, we 
will be pleased to 
mail you our little 
booklet of Recipes. 
It will please you. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“‘ Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 








The Limits of Vision 


SoME curious observations have been 
made on the distinctness of perception, in 
eyesight, and on the limits of it, compar- 
ing other senses with the sense of vision 
and human eyesight with the eyesight of 
insects. The drift of the inquiry has been 
simply to ascertain how near together we 
can place two objects and still see them 
distinctly as two. 

Placed very near together they appear 
to become one. A specialist has claimed 
that he can with the unaided eye dis- 
tinguish lines ruled in glass that are only 
one fifty-thousandth of an inch apart, but 
Le Conte has limited the power of the 
eve to distinguish lines to one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. To show how im- 
mensely superior is the sense of sight in 
defining single things, one can try the 
sense of touch in comparison with it. 
The two points of a pair of compasses 
placed three inches apart on the least 
sensitive parts of the body will be felt as 
a single prick. . 

With the aid of the microscope’ the 
human eye can discern single objects 
whose diameter is only about one one- 
hundred-and-eight-thousandth of an inch. 
It has been said that the eye of a fly can 
distinguish an object one five-millionth of 
an inch in diameter. 

What we designate as the eye of a fly 
is really a compound eye made up of 
numerous lenses. Of these the common 
house-fly has something like four thousand 
in the two eyes. The structures of these 
lenses are well known, the optical part of 
each consisting of two lenses, which, com- 
bined, form a double convex lens. That 
each lens acts as a separate eye can be 
easily proved by detaching the whole of 
the front of the compound eye, and by 
manipulation with a microscope it is not 
difficult to examine a photograph or other 
object through it. When this is done a 
distinct image is seen in each lens. 
Carpenter has shown that each lens re- 
flects but a small portion of the image 
looked at, and that it requires the com- 
bined action of the four thousand lenses 
of the fly to produce the same effect as 
that seen by the one human eye. The 
human eye is, therefore, a more perfect 
optical instrument than the eye of the fly. 

Scientists who have given considerable 
attention to the investigation of compound 
eyes have formed no opinion that would 
lead to the conclusion that their power of 
vision with respect to small objects ex- 
ceeds that of the simple eyes of the higher 
animals. The images of objects formed 
in the separate lenses composing the com- 
pound eye are proportionally small, and 
the question whether insects can see 
smaller objects than animals furnished 
with single eves is not a question of optics, 
but of the sensitiveness of the optic nerve 
and, consequently, a matter of mere con- 
jecture. 





The Whistling Jugs of Peru 


Tue potters of ancient Peru used to 
manufacture an ingenious musical instru- 
ment which may very properly be called a 
whistling jug. In collections of antiqui- 
ties it is called a silvador or silvio, 
Specimens are obtained from the ancient 
burial places of Peru. One of these con- 
sists of two vases, whose bodies are joined 
one to the other, with a hole or opening 
between them. The neck of one of these 
vases is closed, with the exception of a 
small opening in which a clay pipe is in- 
serted leading to the body of the whistle. 
The closed neck of this double vase is 
modelled into a representation of a bird’s 
head. 

When a liquid is poured into the open- 
necked vase, the air is compressed in the 
other, and in escaping through the narrow 
opening is forced into the whistle, the 
vibration producing sounds. 

Many of these sounds represent the notes 
of birds; one in the collection at the Brit- 
ish Museum imitates the notes of the robin 
or some other member of the thrush tribe 
peculiar to Peru. 





At Dusk 


_ In summer dusks the purple shadows fall, 


And tinklings tell of clover-pastured 
kirfe 
’Neath wide-spread elms and twisting 
eglantine, 
The day draws slow her curtains over all; 
The birds give out their hurried evening 
eall, 
We wake to meditation’s vesper-time, 
And in the dark and stillness we divine 
The larger issues that await us all. 
*Twould seem the choristers of heaven 
croon 
A lullaby to soothe the sleepy edrth, 
As on thro’ vast infinitude it swings. 
And music with its all-mysterious rune 
Touches us with a sense of mortal 
dearth, ‘ 
A yearning for irrevocable springs. 
E. WILLcox. 
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The Bell 


“ Proclaim liberty throughout the land 
and to all the inhabitants thereof” 


CLANG-clang! Clang-clang! 
Stern, insistently it rang, 
With its tireless brazen throat 
Reaching out to parts’ remote— 
‘To the borders of the sea. 
And a’ deeper silence fell 
On the hushed expectant throng; 
For one breath the pounding bell 
Timed their heart-beats to its song— 
“You are free!” 


_Clang-clang! Clang-clang! 
With exultant voice it rang, 
And a roused, disheveled folk 
Into comprehension woke,— 
Into sobs and jubilee. 

Hand met hand, and eye met eye 
At that clearer clanging tone, 
Voice taught voice the stirring cry 
Echoing from brick and stone— 

‘“We are free!” 


Clang-clang! Clang-clang! 
Couriers, spurred for action, sprang 
To their steeds; and north and south 
Rang the cry from mouth to mouth,— 
North and south along the sea. 
Men of solitary farms 
Heark’ning, bade their souls rejoice,— 
Heeding not a war’s alarms, 
Chorused with a nation’s voice, 
“We are free!” 


“ Clang-clang! Clang-clang! 
Though as rebels ye may hang! 
Though the stalking god of war 
Cast red shadows ’cross your door, 
Grim portent of what must be, 
Tis the word that ye have said, 
Not the seven years begun: 
Not the numbering of your dead, 
*Tis the deed this moment done, 
Sets you free!” 


Clang-clang! Clang-clang! 
Scarred old bell, that song you sang 
In those far-off honored years 
Rings more sweetly in our ears, 
Echoing down the century:— 
“When your hearts the fetters break, 
When your wills courageous stand, 
From the time your souls awake 
God and man work hand in hand, 
You are free!” 
BuRGES JOHNSON. 





Boiling Ice 

Every scientific student knows of the 
laboratory experiment whereby water may 
be boiled and frozen at the same time, but 
not every layman is aware of this. 

The temperature at which water boils 
depends simply upon the air pressure upon 
its surface. If there is high pressure the 
water has to be made a good deal hotter 
to boil than at low pressure. 

On mountains where the air pressure is 
a good deal lower than at sea level water 
boils easily at a low temperature. In 
cooking vegetables that require a certain 
degree of heat, where the water boils be- 
fore that degree is reached the vegetables 
will not get done. Consequently they have 
to be put into a closed boiler, so that the 
generated steam will create enough pres- 
sure for the water to boil at or beyond 
the required temperature. In the experi- 
mental proof of this fact the water is 
placed in a vessel and the air exhausted 
from above the surface of the water. © As 
the process of pumping goes on the water 
will boil violently, the steam congealing 
on the sides of the exhaust vessel. If the 
pumping is continued long enough, and the 
outside is cooled below the freezing-point 
of water, the water will continue to boil 
and bubble until it is frozen into a snowy 
mass of ice. 

This fact is made use of in estimating 
the height of a mountain. Ordinarily at 
sea level, where the pressure is about 
thirty inches of mercury, water boils at 
two hundred and twelve degrees Fahren- 
heit. Now, if it is noticed that at a cer- 
tain place it boils at a few degrees lower, 
the height of that place can be easily as- 
certained by comparison with a table made 
out for this purpose. In general, for every 
degree the boiling takes place under two 
hundred and twelve a height of about five 
hundred feet is counted. 

This principle does not, of course, apply 
to water alone, but is characteristic of all 
liquids. 





Safe Nut-screws 


THE development of motor-car engines 
and other machines having much vibra- 
tion has concentrated attention upon de- 
vices for locking nuts upon bolts. At- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
for ordinary motor-car work a well-fitted 
nut tightened upon a well-fitted thread 
will not slip under vibration if the num- 
ber of threads is more than twelve to the 
inch. Such bolts and nuts should be se- 
cured with spring-lock washers. They are 
then safe up to a bolt diameter of over 
three-quarters of an inch. 
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Runabout 
Fully Equipped 





$750 


F.O. B. Detroit 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


For 1912—Complete Equipment Included 


A car which possesses, in common with the 
smartness and perfection of form which, 


costliest cars of largest size, that 
in a man, denotes good breeding. 


A car which avoids the scant proportions which so often characterize cars 


of medium carrying capacity. 


A car which seats its occupants with more luxury and ease and ‘“‘leg room’ 


’ 


than any other of its type and class—and which speeds smoothly away 
at the touch of one lever and two pedals. 

A car which appeals alike to the masculine and feminine members of the 
family because it so completely satisfies the practical demands of the 
one, and the artistic tastes of the other. 


The Hupmobile for 1912 is sold completely equipped. 

Thus, $750 buys a Runabout fitted with doors, top, wind- 
shield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps for the dash 
and rear, a complete set of tools, and horn; $900 includes 
similar equipment on the Touring Car, etc. 


stead of eight-inch brakes; Timken roller bearings on 
front wheels; new pressed-steel, brass-lined radiator, 
with efficiency increased one-third; nine-inch instead of 
six-inch mud guards; oilers on all spring hangers, 
Hyatt roller bearings in differential; improved carbure- 
tor that will not leak and is easily and accurately ad. 


In addition, we have incorporated improvements which rep- ‘ : 
: ae , ; j : r instead of two pinions on the differential. 
resent $100 more in material alone than in preceding justed; fou Pp 
models. From the first the Hupmobile presented excess value, 


The more important of these improvements include Vanadium 
steel springs; Timken bearings back of driving pinion; 
rear wheels keyed onto tapered axle shaft; ten-inch in- 


which you can readily see is greatly increased in the 
Ig12 cars by reason of the added equipment and im- 
provements. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1232 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR 





Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 


Will do the work of three horse 


@ They will mow up 20 per cent. 
grades. @They leave no_hoof- 
prints as horses do. @ They will 


roll the lawn smoothly. 


do away with the expense of two 
men and three horses. @ They are 


of no expense when not 


@ They are simple to operate and 
economical. They are a ne- 


cessity on every large lawn. 


Catalogue sent on request 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Lubricates :_ Burns Cleanly. 
| Write for Booklet, ‘The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Main Office, 129 William Street, 
New York City. 
Western Office 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





q They 


In use. 





AUTOMATIC JACK CO. 
18 Main Street, Bloomfield, ind. 











Manufactured by 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., Newburgh, N. Y. Cortez IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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1912 The White Announcement 10912 


: HE White Company announce their complete line of gaso- 
line-driven motor cars for the season of 1912. The White 
~ line for 1912 is rendered very complete by the addition of a 

¥%s new six-cylinder, sixty-horsepower car, with cylinders cast 
en . bloc, engine of the long-stroke type, and all the general character- 
istics retained which have marked the White gasoline construction 
from the beginning. 





The models for the coming season follow: 


“30” five-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 34’x 4"tires $2250.00 
“40” five-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 36x 4’ tires 3300.00 
“40” seven-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 36’x 4%" tires 3500.00 


“60” six-cylinder, seven-passenger model, fore-door torpedo body, 
37°x 5'tires 5000.00 


On these various chassis, in addition to the touring bodies, enclosed 
bodies may be obtained as follows: 


Limousine, on a 30-horsepower chassis ; ° . . . $3800.00 
Landaulet, on a 30-horsepower chassis ‘ : . - -- « ~ 3800.00 
Limousine, on a 40-horsepower chassis ‘ " 3 » . 4700.00 
Berlin Limousine, on a 40-horsepower chassis . ; . - 5000.00 
Landaulet, on a 40-horsepower chassis ; ‘ ‘ . . 4700.00 
Limousine, on a 60-horsepower chassis. ° ° ° - 6200.00 
Landaulet, on a 60-horsepower chassis ; : ° ° - 6200.00 


Berlin Landaulet, on a 60-horsepower chassis . ‘ ° -» 6500.00 
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874 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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anywhere in the world a car 
more perfectly meeting all de- 


mands than the PIERCE-ARROW Car. 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW TOURING LANDAU $ 
IN THE TYROL = } \HERE is not made to-day 

















Why Not Now ? 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 














